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EN years have passed since the first ob- 

rvance of NEPH Week in 1945 Execu- 
tive Secretary William McCahill of The 
President's Committee on Employment of 


the Physieally Handicapped traces the 
changing nature of the Week from its ear 
t halting steps to the broad strides of 
days comprehensive program for prt 
ting opportunities for qualiMed hand) 


capped workers. p. 4 
VOCATIONAL rehabilitation has made 
effective strides during the past decade 


But ‘“‘What is past is prologue” says OVR 
Director Mary E. Switzer as she considers 
the brighter future which lies ahead under 
the comprehensive vocational rehabilita- 


tion amendments passed by Congress and 
} 


signed 


»y the President early in August 
p. 8 
ec, FPa., 


i 
1elp men- 


[ue VA Hospital at Coatesvil 
knew a sales job was necessary to h 
tally ill patients return to work. Who best 
could undertake to make the way easier for 
these men to earn a livelihood? When the 
spital authorities, the VER for Pennsyl- 
vania and the PSES got together thev found 
the answer. William Ilgenfritz, VER, de- 
scribes the combination of services that 
17 


ves effective p. 11 


THe Vocational Rehabilitation Amend 
ments of 1954 place on the Employment 
service new responsibilities with respect 


to employment of the physically handi 


capped. Experience in this field forms a 
solid foundation upon which to build the 
work of the future. Implications of the job 


ahead are discussed by Edward L. Keenan. 
Deputy Director, BES, on p. 14 


PLACEMENT Of physically handicapped ap- 
plicants calls upon all the resources at 


hand in the local office and for cooperation 
on a community wide basis. To support 
this conclusion, Helen A. Speidel draws 
from experience gained through association 
with the Rochester, N. Y., Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped which 
has been the hub for community organiza- 
tion in this field for about 8 years. p. 1 


TEN years of progress in services to the 
handicapped are covered in an article by 
Thomas R. Greening of the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission. A program begun on 
a small scale now can boast of the place- 
ment of some 1,300 handicapped appli- 
cants a month. p. 19 


THERAPEUTIC treatment or vocational 
training—call it what you will—it’s bring- 
ing new hope and skills to the psychiatric 
patient says R. K. Barnes, Jr., of the State 
of Maryland Department of Mental 
Hygiene. p. 22 


An exhibit at the Parade of Progress in 
Washington, D. C., this year showed 
Miami’s accomplishments in behalf of the 
handicapped. These accomplishments were 
possible only because the entire community 
had joined with the local ES office in its 
efforts to work out a year-round program 
for placing the handicapped. L. A. Daniel 

> 


tells Miami’s story. p. 25 


Deep satisfaction comes to those who 
play a part in helping a handicapped per- 
son find a proper niche in which to earn 
a livelihood. In a symposium of articles, 
‘‘My Most Satisfying Handicapped Place- 
ment,”’ local office staff members proudly 
describe some actual plac ement efforts 
gratifying to them and encouraging to the 
handicapped individuals concerned. p. 28. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation : 


Amendments of 1954 


PassAGE by Congress of Public Law 565—the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954—and its 
signing on August 3 by the President mean a greatly 
expanded activity in vocational rehabilitation and 
presage expanded services in employment security 
offices. 

The limitations of the Federal-State program prior 
to the amendments and the possible growth of the 
services under the new law are seen in these figures: 
Rehabilitation of about 60,000 persons a year was the 
previous record—an inadequate figure when accident 
statistics reveal 250,000 disablements annually. 

The newer program will come closer to doing a more 
adequate job of returning injured persons to produc- 
tive activity. It contemplates the rehabilitation an- 


President Eisenhower signs the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Amend- 
ments of 1254. On hand for the 
ceremony are, left to right: 
Standing, Under Secretary of 
Labor Arthur Larson; Rep. Samvel 
K. McConnell, Jr.; Major Gen. 
Melvin J. Maas, USMCR, Retd.; 
Senator William A. Purtell; and 
Senator Charles Potter. Seated, 
Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Oveta Culp Hobby; 
President Eisenhower; and Sena- 
tor H. Alexander Smith. 
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nually of 70,000 next year, 100,000 in 1956, reaching 
200,000 by 1959. 

The new Act provides for two new categories of 
grants to the States. One is for extension and im- 
provement projects. The other provides for special 
rehabilitation projects of a research nature upon 
recommendation of a National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Rehabilitation which the bill creates. 
Through these provisions publicly financed rehabili- 
tation centers, offering integrated services for the 
severely disabled, and sheltered workshops for those 
not yet ready for competitive employment are now 
made possible. 


Under the overhauled legislation, the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program in the District of Columbia, 
formerly under OVR, is moved into the jurisdiction 
of the District of Columbia Government. 

Provisions of the Act amending the Wagner-Peyser 
Act, relating to promotion of employment opportuni- 
ties for the rehabilitated and to augmented services 
of the United States Employment Service, are ampli- 
fied in the theme introductory article on page 3, 
“Growing Scope of Programs for the Handicapped,” 
by Deputy Director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security Edward L. Keenan. 

Included also in the “other purposes” of the Act 
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BES Director Robert C. Goodwin congratulates Enrique Delgado of El Salvador as he presents him with a certificate on 
completion of a 12-month course of study in the United States. On hand for the ceremony was Manvel Monterrosa, Civil 
Attaché of the Embassy of El Salvador. 

Mr. Delgado studied in the United States under grants from his country’s government and the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration. During the first 3 months, he took English and orientation courses at Southwestern Louisiana Institute and the 
Institute of Languages of American University in Washington, D. C. The remainder of the time was spent in training with 
the Bureau of Employment Security and its regional offices and in selected local and State offices of affiliated Employment 
Security agencies. Part of his training was in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Delgado returned to San Salvador on June 18 where he assumed charge of the Manpower Section for the Ministry of 








Labor. 


are an appropriation increase for The President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped and amendments to the Randolph-Sheppard 
Vending Stand Act, which is concerned with the 
employment of blind persons. These amendments 
are effective as of July 1, 1954. 

The short title for the new legislation is cited in the 
Act as “‘Vocational Rehabilitation Act.” 


Meeting of President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped 


WirH Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas presiding, The 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped met in a 2-day session in Washington on 
August 26 and 27. Following the Invocation by 
Fr. Patrick J. Ryan, Chief of Chaplains, Department 
of the Army, a welcome address by Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and greetings from President Eisenhower got the 
meeting off to an enthusiastic start. 

The meeting this year was in the nature of an 
anniversary, marking the 10th observance of NEPH 
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One of his first tasks upon returning will be to conduct a manpower survey in El Salvador. 


Week. Accordingly, the keynote address by Mr. 
Harold Higley, Veterans Administrator, was entitled 
“The Tenth Year.” 

An address by Deputy Under Secretary of State, 
Robert Murphy, ““The World Today,” highlighted 
the opening day luncheon session. 

Featured at the second day’s session were addresses 
by Mr. Arde Bulova, of the Bulova Watch Company, 
who spoke on ‘“‘A Pattern for American Industry,” 
and by The Honorable Christian A. Herter, Governor 
of Massachusetts, who ““Through a Governor’s Eyes,” 
gave his audience a picture of responsibilities to the 
handicapped as he sees them. 

Several interesting panels explored specific activities 
in serving the handicapped They included: ‘“De- 
veloping and Sustaining Community Interest,’ with 
Mr. Lawrence R. Melton, Chairman of the Texas 
Governor’s Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, serving as panel chairman; “The Safety 
Factor and Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped,” chaired by Mr. Stanwood Hansen, Assistant 
Vice President, Liberty Mutual Insurance Company; 
“Exposition and Parade of Progress—a Post Mortem,” 
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COMBINED PreiobicatLumieir 


chaired by Mr. F. D. Fenhagen, Manager, Adver- 
tising and Public Relations for the Bendix Radio 
Division of the Bendix Aviation Corp., ‘Towson, Md. 

Finally, there was a lively roundtable on the subject 
“State and-Community Experiences and Problems,” 
with Mr. John Convery, Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the National Association of Manufacturers 
as chairman. 


Publications Exhibit 


THe EmptoyMent Securiry Review and THE 
LABOR MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY were 
among the publications in the social science fields in- 
vited to take part in a combined periodicals exhibit 
at the 73d Conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, held in Minneapolis, Minn., June 20-26, 
1954. 

Focal point of each exhibit was a poster drawing 
attention to the display. Included also were promo- 
tional literature and subscription blanks, and sample 
copies of the periodicals. 

The exhibit was set up and staffed by the New 
York firm of Thomas J. McLaughlin which also 
sponsors the combined book exhibits at the annual 
American Library Association conferences. 

The conference was attended by several thousand 
librarians from public libraries, schools, colleges, and 
universities. The exhibit made it possible for librar- 
ians from smaller and inore remote libraries to get 
information on government and other publications. 
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A section of the Combined Periodicals 
Exhibit at the ALA Annual Conference 
in Minneapolis, showing poster and 
copies of two Labor Department periodi- 
cals, the Employment Security Review 
and the Labor Market and Employment 
Security. 


There was a steady stream of librarians examining 
the periodicals and picking up the descriptive litera- 
ture and sample copies. 


The library of the United States Department of 
Labor was represented by Miss Olga Skartvedt, head 
of the Technical Processing Unit. 


Among the speakers on the conference program, 
was Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who expressed appreciation 
for the services of libraries and librarians in these 
words: 


For those who work in Government, their responsibilities are 
transacted more efficiently, with more understanding, because 
of Government libraries—and librarians. 


For young people who are in elementary, secondary, and 
higher institutions of education, their job of learning is made 
easier, richer, by libraries and librarians. 


For all of us, whether in business or at home, our lives are 
made fuller, wiser, by libraries and librarians. 


Our great network of Government, school, and public 
libraries is playing an even more significant role than ever 
before. It is being called upon to play an increasingly impor- 
tant part in our educational process. It is being called upon to 
meet certain needs of the rapidly growing number of older 
people in our country. It is being called upon to make easily 
available the record of the past so that men may deal more 
wisely with the problems of the present. . . . 


Whatever the role the library is playing in each of our lives 
to enable us to meet head on the problems and challenges that 
life brings, we need turn to it as an intellectual arsenal where 
we can replenish our inner supplies. 
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PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED WORKERS 
10 Years of National Recognition 


A DECADE OF PUBLIC RECOGNITION AND EFFORT 


By WILLIAM P. McCAHILL 
Executive Secretary 
The President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped 


and a former national commander of the Disabled 

American Veterans appeared before the House 
Judiciary Committee in support of a joint resolution 
which was to affect profoundly the lives of countless 
millions. In the background was a tall man who 
couldn’t hear a word of the proceedings but who had 
sponsored the resolution in the name of the organiza- 
tion over which he presided. 

The woman was Mildred Scott, secretary of the 
American Federation of the Physically Handicapped; 
the veteran was Millard Rice; the tall man was Paul 
A. Strachan, president of the AFPH. The resolution 
which was shortly thereafter enacted into law, author- 
ized the annual observance of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week. This year, from 


Lee in the summer of 1945 a woman with a cane 


October 3 to 9, the Nation will observe NEPH Week 
for the 10th time. It will find Paul Strachan and 
Milly Scott, with her cane and a few more gray hairs, 
still holding forth as president and secretary of the 
AFPH in the National Press Building in Washington. 

The first observance of NEPH Week in the last year 
of the war had a modest beginning, but from it has 
developed today’s broad program of banquet and 
luncheon meetings, and radio, television, magazine 
and press coverage. In 1946, the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration, under Maj. Gen. 
Graves B. Erskine, USMC, established a special 
project for employment of the handicapped and took 
over coordination of NEPH Week activities. Organi- 
zations and associations, large and small, clubs, 
unions, civic groups, and outstanding individuals 








The Job To Be Done 


HE never-ending fight to obtain employment for the 

physically handicapped in jobs suited to their abili- 

ties takes on new significance in the light of President 
Eisenhower’s new program to greatly increase the number 
of people rehabilitated and made ready for employment 
each year. 

For the past 3 years there have been an average of 
60,000 physically impaired rehabilitated annually. The 
administration proposes that this number be increased 
substantially each year so that by the end of 1959 the 
total will be at least 200,000 annually. Much has been 
accomplished in the past, but the job ahead is formidable. 

This plan, if approved, creates the greatest challenge 
yet faced by those public and private agencies engaged, 
not only in the field of rehabilitation, but also in the field 
of employment. 

The President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, and the 53 cooperating State 
and Territorial committees are in unanimous agreement 
that this challenge must be met head on. 

But, we must face the situation realistically. We are 
proud of the achievements of the past 10 years, a full 
decade of activity in the field of hiring the handicapped. 
The stimulus of the proposed rehabilitation program will 
continuously increase our responsibility. Rehabilitation 
is the first step in preparing the handicapped for dignified, 
productive livelihood. The actual placement in jobs, 


within the scope of their capabilities, is the second phase. 
The employers in this country are the crux of the situa- 
tion. It is our joint responsibility to do everything in our 
power to convince more and more employers that hiring 
the handicapped is good business. 

In this period of world crises, when the manpower of our 
Nation is its most valuable and irreplaceable resource, 
the employers of the Nation cannot afford to overlook 
the abilities and productive capacities of qualified handi- 
capped workers. With the help of trained employment 
technicians these workers can be placed in jobs where 
they can perform on a high level of efficiency equal to 
that of nonhandicapped workers. 

Out of the new program, a tremendous additional 
source of raw material for the labor force will be created 
Proper placement will give these thousands a chance to 
avoid public assistance and become useful, taxpaying 
citizens. 

Every good American, particularly those in the public 
employment service, must share the responsibility of 
encouraging employment of qualified physically handi- 
capped workers. It will be a source of tremendous per- 
sonal satisfaction and a major contribution to the welfare 
of our country. The job can be, must be, and will be done. 


Mas. GEN. MELVIN J. Maas, Chairman, The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. 
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Maj. Gen. Maas, Chairman, President’s Committee on Employment o 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled at the Parade of Progress in company with Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker and Mr. 
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the Physically Handicapped, visiting the exhibit of the 





Willis C. Gorthy, director of the Institute. In the wheelchair at her typewriter is Miss June Trietch. 


rallied to observance of NEPH Week and through 
their concerted efforts stirred public consciousness. 
This was in 1946, but already the Government 
quartet—the Employment Service, the Rehabilitation 
Service, the Veterans’ Administration, and the Civil 
Service Commission—was fully committed to the 
thesis that “It’s good business to hire the handi- 
capped!” Important, too, were the printing funds 
and staff talent generously made available to win 
public support. The result was a partnership between 
private and public groups united to help the handi- 
capped help themselves, a partnership which was to 
declare many dividends in the years that followed. 
Early in 1947, with the demise of RRA, an effort 
was made to continue the cooperating committee 
through a private association. However, that fall a 
special planning group convened and, under the 
patronage of the then Secretary of Labor, Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach, formed the President’s Committee on 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. 
This development also was greatly influenced by 
Mildred Scott, Millard Rice, and Paul Strachan. 
The latter drew up the committee prospectus and 
took several months leave of absence from AFPH 
to act as special consultant to the Secretary of Labor, 
helping get the committee off on the right road. 
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Vice Adm. Ross T McIntire (MC), USN (Ret.), 
came aboard as committee chairman and Dr. Merle 
E. Frampton, principal of the New York Institute 
for Education of the Blind, served as first executive 
committee chairman and helped to blueprint the 
committee plan of action which was subsequently 
endorsed by groups representing some 30 million 
Americans. This new committee coordinated the 
the 1947 observance of NEPH Week as well as those 
which followed. Mutual cooperation, respect, and 
an appreciation of the importance of their work for 
the handicapped characterized the teamwork of the 
committee members. 

Funds for the committee’s small staff came from 
the Bureau of Employment Security, as did printing 
money, and the all-necessary staff assistance from the 
professional workers in the Employment Service. 

The public employment service system with offices 
in hundreds of communities was a natural outlet 
through which-radio programs, news releases, and 
slogans like “Hire the Handicapped—lIt’s Good 
Business,’ could be carried. Much credit is due the 
Bureau of Employment Security (including the 
Veterans Employment Service) and the State employ- 
ment services for giving the promotional program 
momentum during those early years when there 
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were fewer Governors’ and local committees to bring 
the story of the handicapped and their abilities as 
workers down to the communities of the Nation. 

Private organizations closed ranks behind the 
President’s committee and governors’ committees and 
marched down the American postwar highway to- 
gether in an effort to supplement the work of agencies 
serving the handicapped, whether public or private. 

During this period, the late forties, efforts were 
being made to formalize governors’ committee in the 
States and Territories, and mayors’ committees in 
the local communities. —The work was slow, some- 
times difficult, but gradually every State and Ter- 
ritory and thousands of communities had working 
committees made up of private citizens, Federal, 
State, and local officials. Many of them did not 
then have the year-round concept of service basic 
to an effective program for the handicapped. Even 
today many local groups and some State committees 
have not caught the spark that will fire year-round 
action. 

By 1949, when Congress authorized an annual 
appropriation for the President’s committee, the hire- 
the-handicapped project was firmly established. It 
was becoming better known, and as it did so people 
were willing to give of themselves for something 
bigger than themselves. The program slowly but 
firmly fastened itself upon the collective conscience 
of our people. 


Have Ability and Reliability 


The postwar climate was right for further progress. 
Organizations which had been doing things in the 
name of patriotism suddenly found themselves minus 
programs that had appealed to their membership. 
Jobs for disabled veterans and other disabled persons 
now became popular. Literally billions of envelopes 
carried a cancellation slogan, “Hire the Handi- 
capped—It’s Good Business,”’ while millions had the 
slogan impressed upon them through press, radio 
and posters that “Ability Counts, Not Disability.” 
Fortunately, the record was on the side of the handi- 
capped. Generally they were just as good on the job 
as nonhandicapped workers; frequently they were 
better. They avoided accidents; they were rarely 
absent from their jobs; they quit jobs less often; 
they were quick to recognize opportunity and seized 
it with a will and vigor that amazed people. 

Cabinet officers made speeches in favor of employing 
the handicapped. Editorials signed by the leading 
men of our time were released to a public gradually 
becoming aware that here was a program developing 
into truly one of the most unusual of the postwar era. 
The President, once or twice a year, journied to the 
Departmental Auditorium to talk with the members 
of his committee and invited guests from all over the 
country assembled in response to a personal invitation 
from the Chief Executive. Faithfully, the newsreels 
recorded these visits and shared them with millions 
of other citizens in Milwaukee and in Mason City, 
in Dallas and Dayton. 
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In State capitols across the land governors officiated 
at proclamation-signing ceremonies. Handicapped 
persons were recognized and honored for the good 
obs they were doing. Fellow employees began to 
take pride in the fact that their firms gave the handi- 
capped a break and began to sound off on the abilities 
of their associates who were minus hearing, sight or 
speech or who had a bad back, a crippled hand or 
a leg missing. 

In local communities, mayors and civic officials 
climbed onto the bandwagon and endorsed the pro- 
gram, opening up additional municipal jobs to quali- 
fied applicants. Clubs and groups sponsored lunch- 
eons, arranged for talks, showed motion pictures, 
including the famous “No Help Wanted” produced 
by the American Mutual Alliance and distributed 
through the help of the American Legion. Public 
relations experts and information media executives 
began to capitalize upon the available opportunities. 
People who had lived without hope, literally obeying 
the Biblical injunction, left their beds and walked 
into jobs they never dreamed they could get a 
chance at. 


In those all-important postwar years the gains 
made during the “‘bottom of the barrel’? period of 
manpower crisis were held against great odds. And, 
although it was true that the handicapped were still 
frequently last hired, first fired, it was also true that 
many. employers were saying with a machineshop 
owner in South Bend, Ind., “‘Joe, here, will be the 
last one fired in this shop. He’s saved me untold 
amounts of money and labor with his inventions and 
ingenuity in spite of being blind. No, Joe has a family 
and home and he’s important to this community. 
He can work here as long as I can keep the shop 
open and as long as he’s willing to work for me.” 


The pendulum had not yet swung away from the 
ignorance, misunderstanding, misery, custodial care, 
and institutionalized hopelessness that marked earlier 
centuries. But it was moving and moving fast, gain- 
ing momentum through the driving force of millions 
of citizens disabled by birth, accident, illness, or war 
and by the determination of millions of people to 
give the handicapped greater equality of opportunity. 
An irrestible force was turning the project into some- 
thing of a modern-day crusade. 


Few realize that there is always the possibility 
of disability ahead for themselves or for loved ones. 
But, in the providence of God, many who have helped 
popularize the hire-the-handicapped program learned 
the wisdom of casting their bread upon the waters 
when they were faced with reemployment after illness 
or accident. The social forces that operated alongside 
the hire-the-handicapped program were great and 
good and together they served as a reminder to a 
strife-torn world that in America the dignity of the 
individual is held high. 

Labor and management, bitter and distrustful of 
each other about many things, found few differences 
where the handicapped were concerned and jointly 
worked out programs and collective bargaining 
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This young man who was paralyzed as 
the result of a diving accident is bein 
taught painting through the Rehabil- 
itation Service. He has already 
sold several pictures. 


agreements that took care of the handicapped workers, 
including those injured on the job. 

No one can say how much this program has helped 
to promote labor-management understanding, but it 
is as certain as numan nature that if you can work 
out some problems with mutual trust and confidence 
others are easier of solution. As with business and 
labor, community leaders made many new contacts 
through NEPH committees, with persons they other- 
wise might never have met. And, in making such 
contacts, better understanding grew between edu- 
cator and physician, salesman and banker, publicist 
and clubwoman, radio station owner and union 
leader. 

The whole activity was part of community life and 
yet a new and vital part. There had been local com- 
mittees before this but now they could be coordinated, 
to jointly aid the handicapped person who needed a 
job or rehabilitation prior to employment. 

It was true that the Government had proclaimed to 
the world its responsibility for helping the handi- 
capped to help themselves. It was true that legisla- 
tion to bring this about took many forms and cost 
much money. It was also true that this cost was 
generally in the nature of a long-term investment, and 
the boys with the sharp pencils proved beyond a 
doubt that the rehabilitated paid back the money 
spent on them many times in taxes, not to mention 
goods, services, and satisfaction. 

Alongside, sometimes ahead of, and frequently 
behind Government, came the citizens’ groups at 
State and local level. Entering the 10th year of 
community effort for the handicapped, citizens share 
the responsibility with their Government. They 
know that the presses of the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving would have to run night and day without 
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stopping to pay for the voluntary assistance freely 
given by citizens’ groups for worthy causes, including 
the hire-the-handicapped program. Responsible citi- 
zens in every walk of life know that one of the most 
rewarding of life’s endeavors is helping others to help 
themselves. This includes helping the handicapped. 

The fact that we don’t have legislation giving em- 
ployers quotas of handicapped workers they must hire 
is not accidental. It isn’t necessary here as it seems to 
be in some countries of Europe. The reason it isn’t 
necessary is that we do things better when we do them 
voluntarily and cooperatively. In the months ahead 
there will be many presentations of awards to employ- 
ers, citations to outstanding handicapped people, 
essay certificates and prizes to hundreds of high-school 
students in almost all States and Territories. There 
will be several million dollars’ worth of free-radio and 
television time and talent donated this October under 
a campaign coordinated for the handicapped by the 
Veterans’ Administration. It will be difficult. to pick 
up a trade or a popular magazine in the months 
ahead without reading about the handicapped. 

All of this will have an additional impact upon the 
public consciousness and conscience so that, in the 
words of Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMCR (Ret.), 
new chairman of the President’s committee, “‘genera- 
tions of Americans yet unborn will someday reap the 
benefits of the pioneering work of the past decade.” 

It has been amply rewarding for those who have 
participated in this decade of public recognition and 
effort, for they have seen with their own eyes the 
results of their work. But it has taken the farsighted 
eyes of a sightless leader to project our workaday 
thoughts and actions into benefits for our children 
and our children’s children. ‘Truly this has been and 
will always be a crusade of the most lasting kind. 





“What is Past is Prologue” 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


A Decade in Review and a Look Ahead 


By MARY E. SWITZER 


Director, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


HE decade from 1944 to 1954 will be remembered 
tie the period when the vocational rehabilitation 

program grew from a small part of the vocational 
education program to one of the most important of 
our country’s health and welfare services. 

In terms of numbers of people served, as well as in 
terms of the variety of services provided, greater 
progress was made during the period than in the 
previous 23 years of the program’s existence. In 
addition, the decade just closing saw a gradual change 
in the Nation’s attitude toward its handicapped citi- 
zens resulting in acceptance of the principle of their 
right to equal opportunity for a productive life. There 
has developed, too, a growing recognition of the 
effect of neglected disability on our social and eco- 
nomic life. 

The gains of the past decade were due in part to 
the revision of the basic vocational rehabilitation law 
in 1943, and the great lessons learned in World War 
II in manpower utilization and in medical research. 

The next 10 years will have, too, a comprehensive 
new law which was passed by the Congress in the 
latter part of July. The spectacular increase in serv- 
ices which occurred in the middle and late forties 
dramatized the possibilities of vocational rehabilita- 
tion and underlined the neglected areas. The public 
program leveled off in the last couple of years to an 
annual 60,000 rehabilitations. At the same time, 
the growing public welfare load in a period of high 
employment and its relation to neglected physical 
disability was represented in a growing number of 
rehabilitants being taken from relief rolls—fewer than 
1,800 in 1945, the first year for which this record was 
kept, 11,350 in 1953. In spite of this progress, the 
backlog of unserved people who could become pro- 
ductive, remains at 2 million, with 250,000 new cases 
each year. 

To make a frontal attack on the problem of physical 
disability, the President has recommended a 5-year 
program which would progressively increase rehabili- 
tation from 60,000 a year to 200,000 in 1959. The 
Congress has passed legislation to accomplish this 
goal provided that greatly increased support is given 
both by the Federal and State Governments. 
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The work of the past decade is more meaningful in 
review when set against the backdrop of the new 
legislation which offers promise of remedying most of 
the inadequacies that came to light under the old law. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954 
provide new opportunities and responsibilities for 
the national government, the States and local com- 
munities throughout the country. First, they author- 
ize funds to effect a progressive expansion of vocational 
rehabilitation. Instead of the $23 million of Federal 
money appropriated for State use last year, the author- 
ization for this year is $30 million. Progressive 
increases to $45 million in fiscal year 1956, $55 million 
in 1957, and $65 million in 1958 are sanctioned in 
the new law, with necessary amounts authorized 
for subsequent years. 


Means More Rehabilitation Specialists 


The new law also will facilitate the training of 
professional personnel in the specialized skills of 
rehabilitation. This offers an opportunity to fill one 
of the greatest gaps in the bulwark against disability, 
for the shortage of trained workers has been sorely 
felt even in the limited sphere of past activities. It 
would be impossible to achieve sound and rapid 
expansion without many more therapists, counselors, 
social workers, psychologists and employment special- 
ists with training in rehabilitation techniques, and 
of utmost importance, physicians skilled in rehabilita- 
tion procedures. 

For years we have been handicapped also in our 
rehabilitative work by a lack of adequate research 
into better and more effective ways of overcoming 
disability. Under the new legislation, there will be 
opportunity to carry on this much-needed work. 

For the first time, also, local communities and coun- 
ties have the opportunity to establish and conduct 
their own programs of rehabilitation under State 
supervision with State and Federal help. 

Another important opportunity for advancement is 
presented in the provisions establishing and expanding 
community rehabilitation facilities and the sheltered 
workshops so necessary as steppingstones for those 
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Edward A. Quillin, injured coal 
miner now employed in a 
Birmingham sporting goods 
store, presented a box of his 
handmade trout flies to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at the Parade 
of Progress Exposition of the 
President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Hand- 
icapped, April 28-30, 1954. He 
was restored fo self-support with 
the help of the Alabama Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and the United Mine Workers 
Welfare and Retirement Fund. 


who need this bridge to help them prepare for jobs 
in the open market. There are additional provisions 
for Federal assistance in the construction of compre- 
hensive community rehabilitation facilities in a related 
law—the Medical Facilities Survey and Construction 
Act of 1954. 

Thus the new legislation offers welcome support 
in meeting the four major lacks in our current rehabil- 
itation program: funds, trained personnel, facilities, 
and research. 

In addition, the new law provides a stimulus to 
even greater cooperation than now exists among all 
agencies, public and private, concerned with disability. 

The authorization for the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped was 
increased to $225,000 a year from a ceiling of $75,000; 
the Secretaries of Labor and of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, with the President’s committee, are 
directed to cooperate in finding employment for those 
who have had rehabilitation services, and the public 
employment offices are directed to have at least one 
person in each State and Federal office with responsi- 
bility for job counseling and placement of the handi- 
capped. 

The hope of reaching the goals set by the President 
and the Congress for the years ahead is strengthened 
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by our record of the past decade. This is the accom- 
plishment of a whole people, not just the result of 
the effort by the all too few professional workers in 
the field of vocational rehabilitation. 

There are no statistics to measure the changing 
attitude of people, but we sense it as we carry on 
our work. There are statistics to indicate progress, 
however, and these make the accomplishments of the 
last decade a source of pride for all those who have 
served the handicapped. 

The numbers alone are imposing. In the 10 years, 
starting with 1944, the State agencies which provide 
the actual services of rehabilitation have enabled 
528,000 men and women with substantial handicaps 
to lead useful, productive lives. The vast majority of 
these individuals are in paid competitive employment, 
or in business enterprises of their own. Others are 
finding a greater measure of happiness and usefulness 
in sheltered employment or in their homes or on their 
farms. 

The number rehabilitated annually has risen from 
44,000 in 1944 to more than 60,000 during each of the 
past 3 years. This is still only about one-fourth of the 
number of people who each year become new candi- 
dates for rehabilitation services, and yet it stands forth 
as a rather remarkable record by comparison with 
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Nicholas Haboorchock of Williamsport, Pa., who lost his right 
arm in a coal-mine accident as a young man, demonstrates 
his skill as a sign painter. He is now a student at Williamsport 
Technical Institute and is undergoing job training as a client, 
of the Pennsylvania program of vocational rehabilitation for 
disabled civilians. 


the early years of rehabilitation—1920 to 1943— 
when only slightly more than 9,000 people were 
rehabilitated on an average each year. Prior to fiscal 
year 1944, the State vocational rehabilitation agencies 
were operating with drastic limitations and uncertain- 
ties where funds were concerned, and with such 
limited legislative authority that the progran con- 
sisted primarily of specialized counseling and “training 
around the disability.” 

Impressive as are the numbers rehabilitated during 
the past decade, however, they are at least matched 
by the economic accomplishments under the 1943 
law. 

For fiscal year 1953 alone, the 61,300 rehabilitants 
increased their earnings from $17 million before 
rehabilitation to $114 million in the first year after 
rehabilitation. They are paying Federal income 
taxes estimated at $10 million a year and thus will 
return in less than 3 years all of the Federal money 
spént on their rehabilitation. 

A 10-year computation of the earnings and taxes 
paid .by rehabilitants of the period runs into astro- 
nomical figures. Earnings were estimated to have 
increased over the former rate by $3 billion. Federal 
income taxes paid amounted to an estimated $298 
million, while Federal expenditures for the program 
were $227 million. The estimated Federal income 
tax receipts exceed the Federal expenditures for 10 
years by 88.7 percent, the State expenditures by 
327.3 percent, and the total expenditures by 30.9 
percent. 

In addition, there was a saving in public assistance. 
It would have cost $8.7 million to maintain the 11,350 
rehabilitants who came from the relief rolls for an 
additional year at public expense. Their -rehabilita- 
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Polio victim Richard G. McGowan of Green Meadows, Md., 
assembles an aircraft radio at the Air Force exhibit at the 
Parade of Progress Exposition in Washington, D. C. He is 
now an accessory repairer at Bolling Air Force Base in 
Washington, D graduate of the National Radio 
Institute, District of Columbia, he was rehabilitated with the 
help of the Maryland Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


tion cost $6.4 million and returned them to taxpaying 
status. 

- In a review of the past decade, certain key factors 
stand out. First, of course, was the legislative impetus 
that arose from a manpower shortage, which, in 
turn, had brought greater—if temporary—recogni- 
tion of the capabilities of handicapped men and 
women. 

Equally dramatic and important was the rapid and 
widespread utilization of the techniques of physical 
restoration that had been developed—partly by the 
Veterans’ Administration and largely by the armed 
services during World War II. Such men as Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk, of the Air Force, and Drs. Henry 
Kessier and Thomas Canty, of the Navy, not only 
performed wonders in taking care of their own but 
set for the civilian world a pattern that could be—and 
was—carried over and expanded for peacetime use. 

Third, is the inescapable fact of the effects of public 
education—teinforced with deeds to convince the 
most skeptical—that brought about a tremendous 
surge of understanding of the values of rehabilitation 
and the potentialities of handicapped men and 
women for regaining their lost abilities. 

There has been a steady effort on the part of the 
State rehabilitation agencies, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, many voluntary organizations and 
some individuals to take the story of rehabilitation 
into homes, hospitals, schools, industries, and places 
of business all over the cr-untry. 

One of the most striking examples of this successful 
educational effort was an all-day meeting at Mitchel 
Field in December 1945 of leaders of business, medi- 
cine, labor, industry, and civic life from all parts of the 
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Veterans attend educational ther- 
apy class at VA _ Hospital, 
Coatesville, Pa. 


Interagency Cooperation Helps 
Disabled Veterans 


rT OOPERATION is not a sentiment—it isan economic 
C necessity.””. Those words, spoken many years 
ago by Charles Steinmetz, epitomize the think- 
ing behind an outstandingly successful program of 
cooperation between Federal and State agencies in 
Pennsylvania—a Veterans’ Administration hospital 
for the mentally sick, the Veterans Employment 
Service of the United States Department of Labor, 
and the State employment service. 

Sentimentality—almost maudlin at times—can 
be, and so frequently is, the basis of programs of 
assistance to the disabled that it is refreshing to see 
three governmental agencies approaching such ac- 
tivity realistically; three agencies each aware that 
in its field it is the most adequately equipped group 
to do its particular job, yet realizing that each can 
supplement the value of the others and, in turn, be 
supplemented by them. 

If our disabled veterans are to get the complete 
service that Congress intended them to get, and to 
which they are entitled, then every agency created 
to help them must take its place in the picture and 
play its part in the act. 
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By WILLIAM O. ILGENFRITZ 


Veterans Employment Representative for Pennsylvania 


It was to sharpen the picture and to smooth out 
this act that just a little over 5 years ago negotiations 
got under way between the Pennsylvania office of 
the Veterans Employment Service and the Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital at Coatesville. In this 
hospital, in those days, as in most Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals, there was a Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and Education Section, which has since been 
designated as the Vocational Counseling Service. It 
was headed by a man of vision and unusual initiative, 
and, as far as is known, was the only such section that 
was attempting to expand its services beyond the 
narrow limits of the education and training laws in an 
effort to offer especially effective assistance to the 
patients. The experiment fortunately was being 
conducted in a hospital managed by a man of similar 
qualities—fortunately but, perchance, not wholly 
fortuitously. 








p> Evrror’s Nore—We are advised that the program with Chilli- 
cothe has definitely been gotten underway and may be used as a basis 
for a similar agreement with the Ohio State Employment Service. 
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The manual arts therapy print shop, VA Hospital, Coatesville, 
Pa., where hospital weekly newspaper, The Flyer, is printed 
with the assistance of veterans. 


The section had been established at the hospital 
to facilitate the achievement of the ultimate goal 
of all rehabilitation—obtaining employment for the 
formerly disabled veteran. It was well equipped to 
do a magnificent job of counseling, training and 
testing; in short, to prepare the discharged patient to 
reenter the labor market. Both Dr. Hugo Mella, the 
manager, and Dr. John Phillips, the chief of the new 
counseling section, realized, however, that this effort, 
this preparation, would be wasted if the patient did 


not find employment after he had been discharged. 
Both were realistic enough to admit that the hospital 
could never hope to do an adequate job in this 


field. How would they overcome this obstacle? 
Where would they turn for assistance to make the 
splendid work they were doing completely successful? 
What was needed? 


Ancient Prejudice, A Road Block 


Well, first of all, there was that centuries-old 
prejudice against a person who had been mentally 
ill, which still persists despite current medical knowl- 
edge that mental illness is far more curable than some 
physical disabilities. Perhaps if potential employers 
could be educated. Perhaps if they could see for 
themselves! Why not? Why not have small groups 
of businessmen, of civic leaders, visit the hospital and 
see what goes on in a modern hospital for the mentally 
sick? Why not let them see that straightjackets, 
solitary-confinement cells, the fabled “padded cells” 
had passed into limbo, and that in their places had 
now come truly curative therapy? Why not let them 
see that discharged patients from Coatesville were 
just as well as discharged patients from a general 
medical hospital? Employers seldom question the 
employability of a man who had recently undergone 
a successful appendectomy—why should they look 
askance at one who had recently undergone electric 
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Veterans receiving training in the manual arts therapy machine 
shop, VA hospital, Coatesville, Pa. 


or insulin shock treatments if thes¢ had been suc- 
cessful? And remember that, if they had not been 
successful, the patient would not be discharged—he’d 
still be a patient! Wasn’t ignorance at the bottom of 
it all? Couldn’t visits such as this do much to dispel 
that ignorance? Dr. Mella thought they could—and 
would. Dr. Phillips agreed, and there was started at 
the Coatesville hospital a planned program of having 
business, civic, and professional leaders from Phila- 
delphia and nearby communities visit the hospital 
for a 1-day tour of the entire establishment, terminat- 
ing in a group interview of 2 or 3 patients, considered 
by the hospital authorities ready for discharge. This 
program is still being carried on. To place a dollar 
evaluation on it would be impossible for its value 
is really incalculable. 

To one of these tours the State veterans employ- 
ment representative for Pennsylvania was invited and 
out of this visit grew the program described in this 
article. The value of the employer visiting program 
was undeniable, but was it doing enough? At its best 
it was reaching only a limited number of employers, 
and even allowing for their spreading of the gospel, it 
would reach employers in only a restricted area. 
What of the patient being discharged to return to a 
section of the State where employers knew not of the 
work being done at Coatesville? Who would carry 
the gospel to them? What agency could best spread 
the glad tidings that this veteran, recently mentally 
ill, was now not only anxious but able to resume his 
rightful place in the community? How could the 
splendid work of the hospital be crowned with victory 
by having this lad accepted by the employers of his 
home community? 

There was only one answer—it was a simple one 
and a really obvious one now that the question had 
been asked: Utilize the services available in the offices of the 
State employment service. Here was an agency with 
offices serving every community in the Common- 
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wealth; an agency with adequately trained personnel 
‘o do just the job that was needed; personnel who were 
continuously contacting employers in all these com- 
munities and, very important indeed, enjoying the 
confidence of these employers. Who could better 
“sell” this returned veteran, his ability, his value, 
than these known and trusted agents of an efficient 
State agency? 

But any salesman must know his merchandise. How 
would these veterans employment representatives in 
the local offices of the State employment service be able 
to do a job for a veteran about whom they knew only, 
‘‘He’s been in Coatesville’? ‘That to most employers 
would be anything but a recommendation. Dr. 
Phillips, of the vocational counseling service at the 
hospital, knew all about the lad but how would the 
veterans employment representative in Altoona ever 
learn about him? Dr. Phillips couldn’t even be 
expected to know that it was the Altoona office that 
served the veteran’s home community. To this 
question also there was an obvious answer. The 
office of the State veterans employment representative 
was a natural liaison point between the hospital and 
these local offices. 


The Follow-through Procedure 


Dr. Phillips would send to the State veterans employ- 
ment representative a profile of the veteran about to be 
discharged. It would be complete. It would portray 
the veteran as the doctors at the hospital had come to 
know him. The State veterans employment repre- 
sentative would immediately transmit this to the 
appropriate local office and then follow the case to its 
conclusion. It would be just as-simple as that. And 
it worked—and is still working—excellently. When 
a veteran was returning to a nearby community, the 
system could be shortened by having the hospital get 
in direct touch with the local office. In such cases 
notification to the State veterans employment 
representative assured a followup that is valuable— 
really essential! 

The results of this cooperative program have been 
pleasing but Dr. Phillips, always wishing to improye it, 
suggested that visits and tours by the local office per- 
sonnel may increase its efficacy. This offer was made 
at a meeting of the State veterans employment 
representative, the State director of the Employment 
Service, and members of his staff, and was quite 
naturally accepted. The State veterans employ- 
ment representative, at the request of the State 
director, plans such visits and tours in groups of 12 or 
15—local office veterans employment representatives 
and counselors—and when these local office personnel 
have all been through the hospital it is believed that the 
program will-have been greatly improved. We will 
then have salesmen who not only know their mérchan- 
dise but who have seen how that merchandise is pre- 
pared. They should be able to do an even better job 
than they are now doing for these formerly disabled 
veterans. 

And what sort of a job have they been doing despite 
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the fact that all of them have not yet visited the hos- 
pital? 

Let us look at just one case and, coincidentally, one 
which grew out of that very first tour of the State 
veterans employment representative through the 
hospital. One of the veterans interviewed at the end 
of that tour was ready to return to a town hundreds of 
miles from the hospital—a rather impressive lad, he 
seemed most concerned as to how he would obtain 
work after returning home. The State veterans 
employment representative suggested that he might 
well be the guinea pig for the proposed program. 

Three days later the State veterans employment 
representative had on his desk the complete profile 
prepared by Dr. Phillips. A reprint of that profile 
would be interesting, but for obvious reasons it should 
not be broadcast—one of the essential parts of this 
program is the confidential nature of information 
which is used only for the purpose of helping the 
veteran obtain employment. Suffice it to say it was 
indeed complete; family and educational background, 
service experience, personal traits, hospital record, 
test results, VA eligibility for training or schooling, 
suggested employment goal and, very important, a 
personal appraisal by the doctors who had lived with 
and treated him at Coatesville and their prognosti- 
cation as to his reaction to civilian life. 

This was sent at once to the appropriate local 
office. It would be nice to say that everything from 
there on went swimmingly, but it didn’t. His reac- 
tion was not exactly what the doctors had expected. 
Perhaps that was just as well for it proved to us the 
value of our cooperative program. The hospital per- 
haps would have learned of his unexpected reaction 
only when he reached the point of return to them. 
Our local office, with the assistant State veterans 
employment representative,. was on the scene and 
could help—which they did—and finally the lad was 
placed in employment. Let’s shorten the story by 
just presenting a report to the State veterans employ- 
ment representative from the local office received 5 
years later: 


Our local office records indicate that this veteran’s employ- 
ment. since his discharge from the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital at Coatesville has been better than average for local 
industrial workers. His latest employment at . . . covered a 
period from December 12, 1952, to December 18, 1953, when 
he was laid off due to a plantwide reduction of force. 


The local office VER contacted the employer and was given 
the following report from personnel records: 


“Occupation.—Setup and Die Repair on Biard Coining Press. 


“Degree of success on job.—Excellent—tool cost dropped and 
production increased. Had supervisor’s highest rating™ in 
attendance, attitude, work and personal conduct. 


*‘Recommended for promotion. 


‘Lost only one day of work.” 


Need more be said? Could this be said had it not 
been for the cooperative efforts of these agencies? 
We doubt it. It seems far more probable that Coates- 
ville would have had a returned patient; with no 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Growing Scope of Programs 
for the Handicapped 


N PASSING the vocational rehabilitation amend- 

ments of 1954, Congress has again taken official 

notice of the urgency of providing our handi- 
capped citizens with the opportunity for useful em- 
ployment. For the Federal-State employment se- 
curity system, passage of the act is of great signifi- 
cance: It amends the basic act of the Employment 
Service by placing upon the placement agency addi- 
tional responsibility with respect to employment of 
the physically handicapped. Thus, the 10th observ- 
ance of National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week is of increased importance to all of us in the 
employment security system. 

Every employee working in the Employment Se- 
curity program, aad particularly those who meet and 
work with the handicapped directly, can justifiably 
feel that he has contributed to this latest development 
in national thought and action. The public attention 
and concern, now translated into law, have not been 
accidental.- Armed with operating programs as well 
as congressional and Presidential support, the Em- 
ployment Service, together with the Vocational Re- 
habilitation agencies, the President’s committee, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and other public and private groups, have high- 
lighted the positive factors in employing the handi- 
capped. It was a sound product they were selling. 
Moreover, they backed the sales campaign with 
service that has resulted in hundreds of thousands of 
job placements of handicapped workers. 


More Rehabilitation Means More Jobs 


Yet the numbers served, compared to the need, has 
been small. The new legislation contemplates a 
gradual expansion in the number of persons rehabili- 
tated annually from the present 60,000 to 200,000 by 
1959. It puts greater emphasis on the needs of the 
seriously handicapped by removing the present 90-day 
limitation on hospitalization, providing for public 
financing of rehabilitation centers and sheltered 
workshops and establishing grants for special demon- 
stration, pilot and research projects. While the legis- 
lation appears to affect mainly the vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies, it nevertheless has important implica- 
tions for the Employment Service. In fact, throughout 
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By EDWARD L. KEENAN 
Deputy Director 


Bureau of Employment Security 


the hearings in the House Education and Labor 
Committee and throughout the full debates in the 
House and Senate, there was recurrent emphasis on 
the importance of effective job counseling and place- 
ment services to support a successful rehabilitation 
program. As a result, provisions have been written 
into the final bill which call for closer cooperation 
between the Employment Service and the Rehabili- 
tation Service both at Federal and State levels. 


Meaning for the Future 


A brief consideration of those sections of the bill 
which bear directly on employment service operations 
will be helpful to a fuller understanding of our present 
and future programs of service to the handicapped. 
The section of the act which lists the conditions that 
a State vocational rehabilitation agency must meet 
to have an approvable State plan includes a provision 
“for entering into cooperative arrangements with the 
system of public employment offices in the State and 
the maximum utilization of the job placement and 
employment counseling services and other services 
and facilities of such offices.”” This provision should 
strengthen existing cooperative agreements by reduc- 
ing further the possibility for duplication in services. 
The so-called ‘counseling and placement cases 
only”—where no other rehabilitation services are 
involved—would to a much larger extent be handled 
by the Employment Service, since the rehabilitation 
agency would be taking on more of the severe disa- 
bility cases, involving physical restoration services 
and vocational training. 

For the same reason, it can reasonably be expected 
that there will be a greater use of the Employment 
Service in behalf of clients who have completed their 
programs of rehabilitation and are ready for place- 
ment. Also, to varying degrees, rehabilitation staff 
will be preoccupied with new responsibilities involved 
in the rehabilitation center and sheltered workshop 
programs. On the other hand, “maximum utiliza- 
tion” also means that the Employment Service will 
be used more intensively for case finding, and hence 
it must be prepared to recognize and refer for service 
those who could benefit from vocational rehabili- 
tation. One may expect then a greater interaction 
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etween the two State agencies and an increase in 
olume of cases with a greater proportion of severely 
isabled in the workload. 


Provision Amends Wagner-Peyser Act 


Another provision in the Act amends the Wagner- 
Peyser Act to mention specifically the responsibility 
of the Employment Service for ‘““employment counsel- 
ing and placement services for handicapped persons.” 
Section 8 of the Wagner-Peyser Act is further amended 
‘o include this addition: ‘Such plans shall include 
provision for the promotion and development of 
employment opportunities for handicapped persons 
and for job counseling and placement of such persons, 
and for the designation of at least one person in each 
State or Federal employment office whose duties 
shall include the effectuation of such purposes.” 
This reiterates legal responsibility placed upon the 
Employment Service system for “the promotion and 
development of employment opportunities” for this 
group of job applicants. Recognition is here given 
to the hard fact that very often extra effort must be 
expended to find an opening for the handicapped 
applicant through job solicitation, circulation of 
employment résumés or other measures. 

The designation of at least one person in each 
office who is equipped to counsel, promote the em- 
ployment of, or place the physically handicapped is 
already a general requirement. As a matter of prac- 
tice, however, such designations are sometimes more 
symbolic than real because of budgetary considera- 
tions. The Congress, in this provision, has clearly 
indicated its belief that, even in periods of budgetary 
drought, a basic service to the handicapped must be 
maintained. ‘This, it seems, is needed, for the tempta- 
tion is great under such circumstances to curtail the 
time-consuming activities which serving the handi- 
capped admittedly involves. It can be argued, too, 
that these applicants more frequently need the help 
of a public agency in job finding and, if curtailments 
have to be made, those most in need of help should 
not suffer. —The Bureau has recognized this problem 
by asking for additional funds to implement this 
provision in the amended laws. 


Responsibilities at the Federal Level 


Coordination among the agencies serving the 
handicapped was of utmost concern to the legislators 
who drafted the bill. At the State level, cooperation 
of the rehabilitation agency with various State and 
Federal agencies is required under the State plan. 
At the Federal level, the act provides that: ‘The 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall cooperate in develop- 
ing, and in recommending to the appropriate State 
agencies, policies and procedures which will facilitate 
the placement in employment of handicapped indi- 
viduals who have received rehabilitation services 
under State vocational rehabilitation programs, and, 
together with the chairman of the President’s Com- 
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mittee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped, 
shall develop and recommend methods ‘which will 
assure maximum utilization of services which that 
committee, and cooperating State and local organi- 
zations, are able to render in promoting job oppor- 
tunities for such individuals.” 


A New Challenge for ES 


It is noteworthy that the Department of Labor 
has been singled out, together with the President’s 
committee, as an organization with which cooperative 
action by the HEW is vital if the end product of 
rehabilitation—placement in a suitable job—is to 
be achieved. The two Departments and the Presi- 
dent’s committee have worked together successfully 
over many years. But new opportunities for greater 
technical developments and improved’ promotional 
methods present new challenges. The special project 
grants for research and demonstration projects made 
possible by the bill should open up avenues for con- 
ducting studies in the team method of case evaluation 
and investigations to improve selective placement 
techniques for those with such disabilities as cerebral 
palsy, epilepsy and blindness. In the field of promo- 
tion, undoubtedly the vast potentialities of television 
should be probed. 

While only a few of the bill’s provisions pertinent to 
the Employment Service’s direct interest have been 
cited here, it should be apparent that programs of 
service of greatly increased scope and dimension are 
in the making. One can anticipate, therefore, that 
the Employment Service can look not only to an in- 
crease in numbers of handicapped persons applying 
for jobs but may also expect that a larger proportion 
will have severe disabilities and complex vocational 
problems. Many of them will be rehabilitants; but 
there will be many others whose job seeking efforts 
will be stimulated by the national publicity and 
recognition given this problem by the President and 
the Congress. Is the Employment Service ready to 
take on this assigament? How can we best meet the 
challenges of this program? ‘These questions can best 
be answered by taking an objective look at our 
progress and development in this field of service, and 
then deciding what steps we have to take to measure 
up to the new responsibilities. Fortunately, time is 
on our side because the expansion contemplates a 
“‘tooling-up” period during the first year (fiscal 1955) 
of the new program when an increase of 10,000 
rehabilitants is planned. 


Impressive Experience in Counseling and 
Selective Placement 


The Employment Service can point to at least 10 
years of operating a nationwide employment coun- 
seling program and 14 years of a nationwide selective 
placement program as qualifications for the job ahead. 
In some States, the years of experience in counseling 
and selective placement are much greater. About 
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the time the first NEPH Week was being observed, 
the counseling program was reemerging from its 
wartime shell, stimulated by the needs of returning 
World War II veterans, particularly disabled veterans. 
This renovated and expanded service gave a natural 
impetus to the selective placement program. A large 
proportion of handicapped applicants, it was found, 
needed counseling; they needed help not only in job 
finding, but often more importantly in making a 
realistic appraisal of their total capacities and choosing 
occupational fields in which they had reasonable 
chances of success. Economic and family problems 
were often impeding factors in their adjustment. 
The counselor was often able to help directly and 
when necessary to bring in help from other community 
resources. 

To develop a nucleus of qualified personnel, coun- 
selors were trained in selective placement and 
Veterans Employment Representatives were trained 
in both counseling and selective placement. State 
Supervisors of counseling and selective placement, 
usually the same person, were appointed to give con- 
tinuing supervision to these programs. In a large 
number of States, specific designations were made so 
that at least one person, usually a counselor and in 
the case of disabled veterans, VER’s, specialized in 
serving physically handicapped persons. Concur- 
rently witb these staff development activities, frontal 
attacks were made on the prejudices and misinforma- 
tion which blocked employment opportunities for 
the handicapped worker. Employer institutes were 
held and publicity and promotional programs carried 
on to bring the facts to the public and employers. In 
order to improve services to persons rehabilitated 
under State vocational rehabilitation programs, co- 
operative agreements were reevaluated in 1948 and 
1949 and a new set of agreements written to conform 
with the suggested pattern incorporated in the re- 
vised USES-OVR agreement of 1950. Prior to that, 
principles of cooperation were agreed upon with the 
Veterans’ Administration in relation to serving the 
disabled and other veterans, and today revisions 
dictated by experience have been agreed upon and 
will soon be issued. 


Emphasis on Year-Round Effort 


During the past 4 years, emphasis has been placed 
on the necessity for year-round effort in placing the 
handicapped rather than the “one-shot” approach 
originally implied in the NEPH Week observance. 
The establishment of The President’s Committee on 
NEPH Week (now called the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped) 
helped to perpetuate the flame kindled each October 
and to advance the concept of continuous service. 
The Report of the Task Force on the Handicapped of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization in January 1952 
brought into national prominence the problems of the 
severely disabled. Out of the deliberations of this 
citizen group came the realization and the recom- 
mendation that the rehabilitation of the severely 
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handicapped could best be accomplished through the 
use of teams of specialists who could help the indi- 
vidual to see himself better from a medical, psychologi- 
cal, social and vocational point of view and to utilize 
this information in choosing an appropriate field of 
work. The thought that each community should 
look into the needs of its disabled citizens and organize 
to provide the necessary facilities, personnel and 
services was also advanced by the task force. 


Place for ES on Community Teams 


There is a growing necessity for the Employment 
Service to be represented on these community teams: 
Starts have already been made in this direction 
through ES participation in cardiac work evaluation 
units, developing working arrangements with State TB 
Associations, and participation in communitywide 
projects such as those in Knoxville and Memphis, 
Tenn., and in greater Kansas City. In some places, 
tie-ins have been made with State commissions on 
alcoholism and with State and local groups working 
with the cerebral palsied. 

Recent studies in several States show that about 25 
percent of the normal workload of handicapped appli- 
cants have such severe disabilities as heart disease, 
tuberculosis, epilepsy, rheumatoid arthritis, diabetes 
and mental and emotional illness. It is fortunate that 
some experience in serving these types of cases is 
already available. 


Appraisal of Programs Necessary 


While ES staff has done an admirable job with the 
funds and resources available, the expanded program 
will call for even greater effort. To prepare for the 
responsibilities ahead, State agencies should under- 
take now a thorough appraisal of their programs of 
services for the handicapped, giving consideration to 
staffing and personnel, training needs, volume and 
quality of counseling and selective placement services, 
internal operating procedures, relationships with State 
vocational rehabilitation agencies and other public 
and voluntary organizations, participation in com- 
munitywide programs for the handicapped, and pro- 
motional activities with employers. 


Calls for Professional Competency of Staff 


It is especially important that staff be developed to 
the highest point of professional competency. The 
counselors and selective placement interviewers will 
be called upon to have a greater understanding of the 
psychological effects of disability on the individual, a 
more intimate knowledge of various disabilities and 
their effects on work capacities, and have considerable 
knowledge of and facility in applying counseling 
techniques. In addition, greater demands will be 
made upon the staff to work cooperatively with State 
rehabilitation” agencies and:with public and private 
agencies in serving severely handicapped persons. 
Contacts with physicians, hospitals, clinics, medical 
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nd psychiatric social workers, both individually and 
; a team of specialists, will occur more frequently. 
he employment service specialists must be equipped 
) deal with the members of these other professions. 
The Bureau will exert every effort within its means 
o help the State agencies strengthen their services to 
ihe handicapped. Some progress has been made in 
developing the series of interviewing guides on specific 
disabilities. Other technical materials planned are a 
revision of the Selective Placement Handbook and 
materials on Employer Institutes. Advances have 
been made in develgping working relationships with 
national voluntary organizations concerned with par- 
ticular disability groups. Assistance in program 


evaluation and staff training activities can, as always, 
be obtained upon request. In addition, through con- 
tacts with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
Bureau hopes to be able to arrange for ES participa- 
tion in the staff training and development programs 
planned by that organization for its State rehabilita- 
tion agencies. 

The 5-year goals set by the President and the Con- 
gress for the vocational rehabilitation of handicapped 
persons will be meaningful only as they are translated 
into services by the responsible agencies. I look 
ahead confidently, knowing that the public employ- 
ment service will make a significant contribution. 


Community Teamwork Encourages 
Employment of the Handicapped 


HE Rochester Committee for Employment of the 

Handicapped for the past 8 years has been the 

hub around which local activities having to do 
with employment of the handicapped have revolved. 
During the two earlier years, NEPH observances were 
largely newspaper publicity campaigns carried on by 
the New York State Employment Service, but in 1947, 
the Employment Service planned and organized the 
first communitywide participation for the week. ‘The 
chief activity was the planning of a public luncheon 
meeting to be held at the chamber of commerce. Key 
people in the community were invited to participate 
in this planning. The Medical Society of the County 
of Monroe, because of its prestige and objective pro- 
fessional interest in the health problems of the com- 
munity, was asked to sponsor this meeting. After 
some persuasion it agreed to do so. The luncheon 
was attended by some 300 persons from industry, 
labor, the medical profession, and rehabilitation 
agencies. 

Later, at a meeting held to review the activities of 
the week, the committee considered the importance 
of making this program more than an annual 1-week 
promotional occurrence and agreed to serve as a 
“continuation committee” to encourage the employ- 
ment of the handicapped the year round. The com- 
mittee was broadened and has since operated on a 
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year-round basis under the name of the Rochester 
Committee for Employment of the Handicapped. 
Its objective is to encourage the employment of quali- 
fied handicapped persons through a planned, cooper- 
ative use of all available facilities and media. After 
an evaluation of the public meeting, the medical 
society agreed to continue sponsorship of the Com- 
mittee. 

Representation on the committee includes industry, 
management, industrial and private physicians, vet- 
erans groups, labor, and various agencies. The chair- 
man has always been a physician and the secretary has 
been a representative of the Employment Service. 
Subcommittees include: (1) Merit award criteria, which 
was set up to establish criteria to be used in the annual 
selection and recognition of a local employer doing 
an outstanding job in the employment of the handi- 
capped. Plaques are donated by Rochester Chapter 
No. 15 of the Disabled American Veterans and are 
awarded during NEPH Week; (2) Publicity, which 
takes care of all newspaper, radio, and TV publicity 
for NEPH Week and other events of. interest to the 
committee during the year; (3) Essay contest, which or- 
ganizes the annual NEPH Essay contest in the local high 
schools, arranges for judges, prizes, and the presen- 
tation of prizes; and (4) Publications, which includes 
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the issuing of a quarterly publication and preparation 
of special material for meetings and groups. 


For some time the committee felt the need of ex- 
tending its promotional activities. To this end, it 
decided to publish a news sheet, Abilities Untapped, 
to be sent quarterly to industry, physicians, agencies, 
and other interested groups. The first issue of 1,500 
copies (since increased to 2,000) was distributed in 
March 1953. It carried a foreword by the committee 
chairman, a broad description of selective placement 
methods, and the first of a series of descriptions of 
rehabilitation and related services available in the 
community. The next issue began a series of Steps 
in Selective Placement with the offer of assistance to 
any plant interested in beginning a physical demands 
survey of its jobs or requiring other help in developing 
a program for hiring the handicapped. 

The author is secretary of the committee, editor of 
Abilities Untapped and the Coordinator of Selective 
Placement Activities in the local NYSES offices. She 
is a staff person (presently my assignment) who ad- 
vises the manager on technical aspects of selective 
placement and trains and assists professional personnel 
in these methods and procedures. 


The Rochester office has a placement staff of 60 
persons, of whom 45 are at the interviewing level or 
above. This office serves a labor market area of 
some 520,000 persons. The organizational break- 
down includes the following placement sections: 
Service; Farm and Casual Labor; Male, Manufac- 
turing; Female; Manufacturing; Offices, Sales and 
Professional; and Vocational Placement which serves 
all persons under 21 years of age. Personnel on all 
levels have an active part in the selective placement 
process. Each section provides “total service’? to 
each applicant—placement, counseling, aptitude test- 
ing, and selective placement, as needed. There are 
at least two trained selective placement interviewers 
in each section to insure service to qualified handi- 
capped applicants at all times. 


All receptionists and interviewers are trained in the 
recognition and identification of the handicapped. 
In the simpler cases where no medical reports are 
involved and no changes or modification of the job re- 
quired, the regular interviewers complete the entire 
interview, using the interviewing aids and procedures 
outlined in the New York State Handbook of Selective 
Placement. Applicants with complicated or severe 
disabilities are routed to selective placement inter- 
viewers. The physical capacities of each individual 
are carefully evaluated. All community facilities are 
used as required—the division of vocational rehabilita- 
tion, the vocational rehabilitation service (for the blind), 
Rochester Rehabilitation Center, Rochester Hearing 
and Speech Society, the board of education for certain 
school records and information, psychiatric services 
and the hospitals. 

The coordinator is the office representative on all 
rehabilitation committees and is frequently called on 
for case discussion or to explain our selective place- 
ment services to community agencies and other 
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groups. Most recently in my job as coordinator | 
have helped in the planning of a work classificatior. 
unit for cardiacs which is expected to open thi: 
month (September 1954). 


The Veterans Employment Representative and the 
coordinator work closely together since their activities 
and objectives dovetail with respect to service to 
disabled veterans. 


Industrial Services Representatives help assist the 
rehabilitation centers and industry in setting up 
standards, in analyzing jobs on a physical demands 
basis, and in supplying the Employment Service with 
job specifications and other information necessary 
in the proper placement of the handicapped. 


Managers and supervisors are responsible for all 
operations within their respective units and are free 
to call on the coordinator for any assistance or training 
they deem necessary. 

Effective service to the handicapped depends on 
teamwork within the office and with community 
agencies. An illustration is that of a former heavy 
truck driver who had contracted tuberculosis. 
After discharge from the sanatorium he went back to 
work against medical-advice and soon had a relapse. 
He was 6 feet tall and weighed 210 pounds and had 
difficulty in convincing himself that he should apply 
for a light job—it was embarrassing. When his condi- 
tion again improved, the division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation worked with him and arranged for a work 
tolerance tryout on a part-time basis at the Rochester 
Rehabilitation Center. An evaluation disclosed that 
his attendance was regular, work habits good, and his 
attitude excellent. He was tried out on light assembly, 
worked rapidly and accurately and was considered 
above average in work requiring bi-manual use 
of his hands. 

When he was approved for full-time work, the 
Employment Service was contacted and an appoint- 
ment made for a counseling interview. The occupa- 
tional plan which was developed at the Employment 
Service, followed closely the recommendations of the 
rehabilitation center. ‘The applicant happened to be 
referred to the Employment Service during last year’s 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. 
A day or so later the selective placement interviewer 
used this case at a public Workshop meeting and 
described the abilities and background of this man to 
the group with which she was working. A personnel 
manager in the group expressed an interest in seeing 
the applicant. He was referred and hired, and he 
has now been working 11 months. Followup reports 
are gratifying. 

Another example of teamwork involved an alert 
receptionist. An applicant made out a self-registra- 
tion, and under the heading “Describe any physical 
disability,” answered ‘‘None.” During the inter- 
view this question was reviewed and the answer 
was again “None.” On a subsequent visit to the 
office, the receptionist noticed that the applicant 
had some difficulty in getting out his identification 
card and called this to the attention of the interviewer. 
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(on closer questioning it was discovered that the 
2 plicant had a left hand amputation and concealed 
i.e fact by either keeping his wrist in his pocket or 
carrying a coat over it. He was referred to a selective 
placement interviewer and after a discussion of the 
disability it was found that he had a prosthetic appli- 
ance but had difficulty in using it. Referral was made 
to the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation which 
authorized training and possible treatment at the 
rehabilitation center. 

Regular meetings of selective placement inter- 
viewers conducted by the coordinator are held to 


review new procedures, discuss difficult cases, and 
exchange job information. Agency visits are arranged 
and the group is kept informed of new developments 
and services. 

Throughout the past 10 years, employment of the 
handicapped has been objectively accepted more and 
more by Rochester employers. The tools and tech- 
niques of physical demands analysis, the greater under- 
standing and participation by all staff members within 
the Employment Service itself, and the constructive 
efforts of the Rochester Committee for Employment 
of the Handicapped have made this possible. 


Services to the Handicapped— 
10 Years of Progress in Texas 


N THE not-too-distant past, handicapped workers 
were limited to a small selection of jobs such as 
elevator operator, flagman, or night watchman. 

Why? Because employers and the public in general 
did not understand that the abilities of handicapped 
workers are unlimited. 

During the past 10 years in Texas, handicapped 
workers have become part of our working force, and 
our working force a part of their lives, linked in a 
vital two-way relationship. However, it is only in 
the past 5 years that employers have begun to accept 
the handicapped as productive workers with valuable 
skills. In doing so, whole communities have bene- 
fitted, as well as the handicapped workers themselves. 

Progress in the past 10 years of our State’s program 
falls basically into four areas: (1) Organization, (2) 
development and use of techniques, (3) inter-agency 
relationship, and (4) supervision and evaluation. 

1. Organization—Early in the program at least 
one individual in each local office was designated as 
a selective placement counselor. The duties of these 
counselors were to assist handicapped applicants in 
solving their occupational problems. ‘To accomplish 
this, the selective placement counselors were respon- 
sible for across-the-board services rendered in our 
local offices. Difficulties began to arise immediately 
as a result of this organizational structure. 

All handicapped applicants were being referred 
to the selective placement counselor. As a result, 
the counselor was restricted in the amount of spe- 
cialized service that could be rendered to the indi- 
vidual. Consequently very little selective placement 
was accomplished. In the early part of 1948, this 
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bottleneck in Texas was relieved by a reorganization 
in the selective placement program, brought about by 
review and evaluation of the whole program in the 
local offices. 

Under revised instructions only such handicapped 
applicants ,as actually had employment problems 
were routed to a counselor (no longer designated as a 
selective placement counselor).- The remaining hand- 
icapped applicants were to be serviced through the 
normal application, selection, and referral processes 
in our local offices. This meant that responsibility 
for service to the handicapped became that of the 
line supervisors. This organizational structure has 
proved far more effective than the old pattern where- 
by only one individual handled all handicapped appli- 
cants. As a result of this change, the handicapped 
applicants are exposed to the same jobs as any other 
applicants. Quality and volume of placements of 
handicapped applicants has increased accordingly. 

As a direct outgrowth of this organizational struc- 
ture, the program was renamed “Services to Handi- 
capped Applicants.” 

2. Development and Use of Techniques——Another 
question which arose in the early part of the program 
concerned identifying and coding handicapped appli- 
cants. In the initial instructions to the field, issued 
at the beginning of the program in 1944, a coding 
structure with some 70 or 80 code numbers was used, 
with certain code numbers being marked by an 
asterisk, meaning that any applicant with this handi- 
cap would automatically be indentified as a handi- 
capped applicant. 
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With this detailed coding system, it was found that 
in too many instances applications interviewers, 
counselors, and placement interviewers were relying 
primarily on the code number itself as the basic 
information for classification and placement purposes. 
In order to correct this weakness, a study was made in 
the 18 major offices of the Texas Employment Com- 
mission in the early part of 1949, covering the main 
types of handicaps of applicants registered in our 
offices. It was found that the majority of these handi- 
capped applicants could be grouped in 10 major 
broad areas: 


07 Neuromuscular. 

08 Systemic or intes- 
tinal. 

09 Neurosis. 

10 Miscellaneous dis- 
eases or injuries. 


01 Hearing. 

02 Visual. 

03 Orthopedic. 
04 Respiratory. 
05 Cardiovascular. 
06 Skin or allergy 


As a result of this study, the coding system in our 
basic instructions to the field was revised to include 
only the 10 code groups listed above. At the same 
time the basic application card used by the Texas 
Employment Commission was completely revised, 
and an expanded and identified space was provided 
on the application for handicap description and 
evaluation. Thus emphasis was placed on a positive 
evaluation and documentation of applicants’ abilities 
rather than upon the assignment of a code. 


As a byproduct of the two changes described, and 
as the need was indicated in the field for some type 
of aid to interview handicapped applicants, work was 
started in 1949 on development of “Interviewing 
Aids” for specific major code groups. These inter- 
viewing aids were developed around four major areas 
of information: (1) Description of disability, (2) 
services of other agencies, (3) evaluation of specific 
abilities, and (4) job considerations. 


Each of these headings had a brief outline of specific 
points considered pertinent in obtaining complete 
information from the applicant to be recorded in the 
designated section on the application card. These 
aids were kept as brief as possible and were to be used 
only as an aid in interviewing the applicant, and by 
no means were they to be substituted for our physical- 
capacities-appraisal and physical-demands approach 
to placement. 

When training was given them in the field, our 
operating personnel were cautioned that in no instance 
should they attempt to be medical diagnosticians, and 
where in their opinion a physical capacities report was 
needed, they should promptly ask for such report 
from appropriate medical authorities. 


3. Interagency Relationship.—In order to correct the 
weaknesses found in the utilization of services of other 
agencies, plans were completed early in 1950 for a 
statewide meeting with counselors from the rehabili- 
tation division of the Texas Education Agency, for 
the purpose of evaluating the present program of 
assistance to those handicapped applicants registered 
in our offices who were not ready foremployment. As 
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a result of this meeting, an operating directive wa. 
issued by both agencies whereby the complete handi 
capped active file would be reviewed every 60 day; 
for applicants who indicated a need for the servic 
available through the rehabilitation division. 


This joint review has increased referrals of handi- 
capped applicants to this agency by more than 1,300 
percent. When this program was initiated, some 5() 
or 60 referrals were made each year by the Texas 
Employment Commission to the Rehabilitation 
Division. A review of our records over the past 3 or 
4 years shows that some 650 cases each year have 
been referred to the Rehabilitation Division. 


This same type of working relationship has been 
developed with the Texas Commission for the Blind, 
the Tuberculosis Association, the cerebral palsy chap- 
ters, and other private, Federal, civic, and veterans’ 
organizations, to assist the Texas Employment Com- 
mission in increasing its total services to handicapped 
applicants. In addition, at the present time meet- 
ings are being held with the Texas Commission on 
Alcoholism to work out a cooperative arrangement 
between our agencies. 


4. Supervision and Evaluation.—Following these steps 
taken to correct the first problems recognized in the 
early part of the program, continued evaluations were 
made under the services-to-handicapped program. 
After considerable review, it was found that some 
method was needed whereby a uniform evaluation of 
the program could be made by the local office man- 
ager, the district director, and State office personnel. 
On the basis of this, a form was developed, entitled 
‘Evaluation of Services to Handicapped Applicants.” 
This form provides for checking of items related to 
reception, quality of applications, counseling, serv- 
ices of other agencies, and selective placement of the 
handicapped. 


This evaluation form was used extensively in the 
field for a period of approximately 18 months, up to 
the middle of 1951, at which time a careful analysis of 
its use was made. The analysis reflected that the 
organizational changes made in the early part of 1949 
were beginning to bear fruit. The applications super- 
visors were becoming more aware of a quality applica- 
tion, particularly for handicapped applicants. The 
selection and referral interviewers were more con- 
scious of the selective placement technique, and the 
counselor’s time was more evenly distributed among 
other groups of applicants and not devoted entirely to 
handicapped applicants. 


Also, this analysis began to show the results of a 
closer working relationship with other agencies which 
assisted handicapped individuals needing additional 
services, such as medical services, prosthetic appli- 
ances, and training. 


After further evaluations of the handicapped pro- 
gram in the local offices, it was found that the form, 
“Evaluation of Services to Handicapped Applicants,” 
was obsolete to the extent that other evaluation forms 
had been developed. To further integrate the evalua- 
tion of services to handicapped applicants in the local 
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lices, the form was revised so that a qualitative 
aluation of the services rendered to handicapped 
applicants could be made at the same time line super- 
sors made a qualitative evaluation of service ren- 
dered to all other applicants. This form at the present 
in the field, with instructions that it is to be com- 
pleted as a joint operation by the office manager, 
applications supervisor, counselor, and placement 
supervisor, once every 6 months. 


a 


We in the Texas Employment Commission could not 
have had the success we have had in the placement of 
handicapped workers had it not been for the complete 
cooperation of the Texas Committee for Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped. When the first 
NEPH Week was initiated in 1945, records available 
in the Texas Employment Commission showed we 
were placing approximately 400 handicapped appli- 
cants a month. After 9 years of continuous progress, 
the Texas Employment Commission is now placing 
on an average some 1,300 handicapped applicants a 
month. 


The Texas committee, with the local offices as a con- 
sulting agency, has continually worked to organize 
local committees composed of representatives of labor, 
management, private, fraternal, and veterans’ organi- 
zations, along with Federal and city government 
representatives interested in the problems of handi- 
capped workers. 


These local committees have organized sub- 
committees which have taken over the educational 
program to encourage employers to utilize the services 
of handicapped workers. Also, the members of the 
Texas committee and of the local committees have 
encouraged employers to use the Texas Employment 
Commission when they hire handicapped workers, 
because they are aware of the success and progress 
made here in Texas over the past 10 years. 


We in the Texas Employment Commission expect to 
receive the splendid cooperation of the Texas com- 
mittee and of the local committees for another 10 
years, and thus look forward confidently to a still 
greater measure of success for our program—‘‘Services 
to Handicapped Applicants.” 





VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
(Continued from page 10) 


country. There, by demonstrations, by showing 
motion pictures, by lectures, and by testimony, Dr. 
Rusk implanted in the minds of a most influential 
group of people the necessity for using in peacetime 
the lessons of rehabilitation we had learned in war. 
While this was an isolated incident, it reflects the zeal 
of those who have taken their places among the most 
effective apostles of rehabilitation. 

The creation of The President’s Committee on 
“mployment of the Physically Handicapped has 
brought effective results in the increase of public, 
business, labor, medical and social understanding. 
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NEPH Week has become the focus of attention on 
year-round work for the handicapped, aided by Gov- 
ernor’s committees in most States and mayor’s com- 
mittees in many Cities. 


Cooperation between the public employment serv- 
ices and the rehabilitation agencies has had a marked 
effect in expanding employment opportunities for the 
handicapped everywhere. 


The past decade has seen rehabilitation accepted as 
an integral part of the fabric of medicine and medical 
care and the importance of this fact is now becoming 
more evident as more doctors show interest. Physical 
medicine and rehabilitation has become, within this 
span, one of the specialties recognized by the American 
Medical Association. The period also has seen the 
establishment of the first Department of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation—at New York Univer- 
sity—as a major department of a leading medical 
college. This has been followed by a growing interest 
and emphasis on rehabilitation and physical medicine 
among our schools and may well become our greatest 
asset in the years ahead. 


Rehabilitation Center a Major Achievement 


Another of the major achievements of the decade 
was the development of the rehabilitation center to a 
place of great prominence in the restoration of the 
severely disabled. 


Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center, at Fisher- 
ville, Va., was developed as the first State-operated 
rehabilitation center, to be followed by the estab- 
lishment of a second State-operated facility at Okmul- 
gee, Okla., and specialized centers in other States, 
including several devoted to the blind. The centers 
have made possible the restoration of large numbers of 
the severely disabled and have convinced many who 
formerly were skeptical that even apparently hopeless 
disabilities often can be overcome. 


One of the most important developments of the 
decade was achieved in the expansion of voluntary 
organizations, and their recognition of rehabilitation 
as an integral part of their program of services. 
Groups concerned with polio, heart disease, cancer, 
multiple sclerosis, epilepsy, mental illness, tuberculosis, 
hearing loss and other disabling conditions sprang up 
or expanded and added their strength to the total 
effort for rehabilitation. At the same time many 
voluntary agencies took a stronger interest in rehabil- 
itation and increased their effectiveness in the fight 
against disability. Communities began to recognize 
the problem as their own and began their own 
attacks upon it. Knoxville, Binghamton, Memphis, 
and Kansas City are examples. 


The decade brought an inspiring reappraisal of the 
potentialities of rehabilitation, a strengthening of the 
professsional equipment to combat disability, and a 
gratifying measure of success. It was a good decade, 
a decade of progress. 

Of vocational rehabilitation, it may well be said 
‘‘What is past is prologue.” 
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Through Industrial 
Therapy to 
Neli-Sustaining Jobs 


“6 ES, I know your records show you placed me 
as a telephone“operator in 1952,” the employ- 
ment counselor heard the well-coiffured, simply 

but primly dressed woman say, “‘but that was before 

I went to Springfield. Now I’ma qualified beautician 

and I’d like your help in finding me a job in a Balti- 

more beauty shop.” 

Ellen Warren is just one of many of the Nation’s 
650,000 hospitalized mentally ill who have achieved 
a new lease on life by virtue of industrial therapy— 
the latest therapeutic addition to the State mental 
hospital’s treatment team. ’ 

Hospitalized in 1953 because of severe depression, 
Ellen had responded favorably to medicine, psychi- 
atric, and _ rehabilitative treatments. Since her 
psychiatrist felt that the pressure caused by her job 
on a busy telephone switchboard had precipitated 
her illness, he began early in her hospital stay to 
assist her in making future vocational plans. As Ellen 
improved, her prescription was changed from occupa- 
tional therapy to industrial therapy as the first step 
on her way back to a self-sustaining job suited to 
her needs. In addition, she was referred to the 
State Vocational Rehabilitation counselor who visited 
the hospital weekly. Vocational tests indicated her 
considerable aptitude and interest in the artistic field 
and, after counseling, the industrial therapist placed 
Ellen in the hospital beauty shop. 

Two months later Ellen left the hospital under the 
supervision of a hospital social worker with the recom- 
mendation of the staff that she be enrolled in an ap- 
proved school for beauticians under the auspices of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division. Now a licensed 
beauty operator, Ellen is seeking employment in her 
chosen field. Both she and her doctor believe that 
upon successful placement she will readjust readily 
to community living. The chance of a relapse will 
grow less as her skill in her job grows greater. 


Startling Number of Mentally Ill 


This year about 250,000 people suffering from 
mental or emotional disorders will be admitted for 
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Work as Therapy for Mentally fl... 






By R. K. BARNES, Jk. 


Director of Rehabilitation and Personne! 


State of Maryland Department of Mental Hygiene 


the first time to our Nation’s mental hospitals. ‘These 
people, together with the other 9 million Americans— 
1 in every 16—who are already victims of such ills, 
will cost us over a billion dollars a year in tax funds. 

The startling incidence of mental illness no longer 
remains a statistical cipher. The shocking facts have 
been dramatized in vivid news. by the National 
Association for Mental Health for the ultimate en- 
lightenment of even the man on the street. It was 
revealed that: 

1. At the present rate, 1 out of every 12 children 
born each year will need to go to a mental hospital 
sometime during his life because of severe mental 
illness. 

2. The patients going to mental hospitals just this 
year for the first time will lose about $1,750,000,000 
that they would have earned during the time they 
are sick. 

3. More than 80 out of every 100 mental patients 
are in hospitals run by the States.’ 

In Maryland, 10,161 mentally ill citizens were 
hospitalized during 1953 in five State mental hospi- 
tals—and despite some shortages of professional staff, 
2,602 patients were discharged to the community. 
A study ? indicates that some 15 percent of all mental 
patients discharged from State mental hospitals need 
vocational assistance. Applying these figures to 
Maryland, about 440 discharged patients needed the 
services of the Maryland State Employment Service 
and the Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the 
Department of Education. Many of these patients 
are referred by the physician to State placement 
agencies directly upon leaving the hospital; others 
may be referred through the psychiatric social worker 
in the outpatient clinic; a few undoubtedly wander in 
to the Employment Service office on their own ini- 
tiative. In any case, the employment counselor 
needs information on the patient’s psychiatric condition 
as it affects the job applicant’s vocational adjustment if he 
hopes to make a suitable and lasting placement. 
Much of this information is to be found in the hospital 
records and may be made available. 


1 The National Association for Mental Health, Inc., Pamphlet No. 508 
(1709 Broadway, New York, N. Y., The Association, 1953). 

2 Rennie, Burling, and Woodward, “‘ Vocational Rehabilitation of Psychiatric 
Patients’, New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1950. 
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Various types of hospital jobs 
speed the patient’s rehabilitation ——> 
and often lead to permanent em- 
ployment interests. 


What the Employment Counselor Should Know 


Experience has shown that it is not necessary for 
the employment counselor to know the specific psychi- 
atric diagnosis of the discharged patient. However, 
he should know (1) the nature of his present physical 
and mental conditions, (2) the prognosis, and (3) the 
probable effect of work activities and working condi- 
tions. The psychiatrist might well be asked to specify 
the favorable and unfavorable aspects of placing the 
applicant in the following work activities and con- 
ditions: ° 

—working with many people. 

—working with few people. 

—working alone. 

—working with same sex. 

-working with opposite sex. 

—being closely supervised. 

—supervising others. 

—requiring no responsibility. 

—requiring much responsibility. 

—where quality of work is emphasized. 

—where quantity of work is emphasized. 

—working in noisy places. 

—working in quiet places. 

Most State hospitals now have an industrial therapy 
service designed to use work as therapy when the 
patient’s illness warrants. It has been stated that 
“through such assignments, there can often be re- 
established in the individual three distinct qualities— 
namely, functional efficiency (I can do something); 
social integration (I can get along with other people); 
and self-respect (I am an acceptable person)”.? And 
the hospital, being a small city in itself, can provide 
the patient with prevocational and vocational training 
in those same industries that a town of equivalent size 
would possess. To cite examples, training in diverse 
skilled, semiskilled, and clerical jobs can be offered: 
extractor operator, shakeout worker, ironer, or linen 
sorter in the hospital laundry; carpenter’s electrician’s, 
or plumber’s helper in the maintenance department; 
butcher, baker, or cook trainee in the dietary service; 
farm hand or dairy helper on the farm; typing or other 
clerical work in the administrative offices. The indus- 
trial therapist is in a position to evaluate in terms of 
job suitability, the patient’s appearance, his deport- 
ment, his attitude toward his job, how promptly and 
regularly he reports to work, and to what extent he 
needs supervision. His hospital job can, in fact, be 


used as a work reference by the employment counselor; 





§ W. R. Dunton, Jr., and Sidney, Licht,‘ Occupational Therapy, Principles 
ind Practices’, Springfield: The Charles C. Thomas Publishing Co., 1950, p. 47. 
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Learning to plow on the hospital grounds. 
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thus the patient’s stay in the hospital may be used to 
bridge the hiatus’ in the work history that would 
otherwise appear. 


Does the Employer Take a Chance? 


Do mental patients make good employees? On 
the average, they make no better or worse employees 
than John Doe who walks into the employment office 
looking for a job. The mental hospital, like its counter- 
part, the general hospital, provides treatment for a 
sick person, the major difference being length of 
stay; a patient may remain for 1 month after a 
surgical operation, but the average stay in Maryland’s 
mental hospitals presently is 12.9 months. Both of 
these patients probably would need a period of 
convalescence before returning to work. Special 
consideration may be needed for each: e. g., the 
amputee machinist may need some job adjustment 
to return to his turret lathe; the discharged mental 
patient also needs help in adjusting to the job. 

The employer who is considering hiring a dis- 
charged mental patient is taking no more chance— 
and perhaps less—than he is with John Doe who walks 
in off the street. The psychiatrist cannot say that 
his former patient will never have a relapse, but then 
who can say that John Doe will not have a psychotic 
episode sometime in the future? What’s more, Ellen 
Warren has a physician’s statement saying that she’s 
no longer sick. Rarely does John Doe have this. 


For that matter, I don’t either. Do you? 
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During convalescence patients may 
be tested for work interests and 
aptitudes. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(Continued from page 13) 


follow through—and the hospital could not have 
provided that service—their previous splendid work 
with this man would have been wasted. 

Is any more eloquent testimony needed as to the 
possibility of a mentally ill person being completely 
cured? Only one case, you say? Yes, but—while 
perhaps a little more dramatic than some—it is 
rather typical. 

Everyone involved in the program is delighted with 
its results. As this is being written, another Veterans’ 
Administration hospital in an adjoining State has 
requested extension of this program to cover patients 
discharged from that installation who are residents 
of Pennsylvania, and with the concurrence of the State 
Director of the Pennsylvania State Employment Serv- 
ice, the State veterans employment representative 
is making the necessary arrangements. By the time 
this article is published, veterans coming back to 
Pennsylvania from Chillicothe, Ohio, will be getting 
the same service now proffered the former Coatesville 
patients. It is a program of which its authors are 
proud; from which its participants reap genuine satis- 
faction in knowing, not only that they are doing 
for veterans what they are supposed to do, but that 
they are playing a large part in breaking down that 
age-old antipathy to those unfortunates who have 
suffered a mental illness. It is a program that should, 
and we hope will, be emulated wherever this type of 
patient is being returned to community life. 
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Left to right: seated, J. N. McArth 


Members of the general steering committee, 1953 National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week in Dade County, Fla. 
ur, general chairman; Sol 








Zitter, representing handicapped workers; Jonathan Bliss. 


State employment service. Standing, Leo Axlrod, Miami Chamber of Commerce; R. B. Roberts, Jr., chairman, heavy 


industry; and L. A. Daniel, executive secretary. 


Success Through Community Participation 


By L. A. DANIEL 
Supervisor, Counseling and Public Relations 
Florida Industrial Commission 


ECENTLY, Miami businessmen proudly dis- 

played in The Parade of Progress at Washington, 

D. C., an exhibit showing what Miami had 
accomplished in the way of handicap placements. 

Three Miamians received citations from the Presi- 
dent’s committee at the hand of General Maas and 
presented citations from the Miami Chamber of Com- 
merce to Senator Smathers, among others. 

But the man proudest of the honors was the manager 
of the Miami local office. Ever since he assumed 
managership in 1946, he has worked hard to get com- 
munity acceptance, time and again offering his serv- 
ices. He has made surveys, given information about 
employment and worked with civic organizations, 
such as the chamber of commerce, to obtain new 
business for the city. He has always held himself and 
his staff in readiness to be of service by cooperating 
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with the welfare planning council of the Community 
Chest, civic luncheon clubs, veterans’ organizations, 
and municipal committees. Neither the manager nor 
any member of his staff ever tried to assume a domi- 
nant position, but were always present when needed. 
The history of our NEPH committee since 1947 
illustrates how well this system operates. 

The first meeting was held at the Florida State 
Employment Service. Interested organizations and 
businessmen were invited. Only one businessman 
attended. 

A timetable was set up and the work divided among 
the individuals present; one was assigned to radio, 
one to newspapers, several to luncheon clubs; the 
employer relations interviewers were responsible for 
getting placards and posters into local stores, others for 
locating windows that could take additional displays. 
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A victim of multiple sclerosis, this young man was placed with 
McKesson & Robbins as an order taker. His injuries were 
believed to have occurred through concussion while he was 
a frogman in the Navy. 


Everyone worked hard and williagly and all week 
Miami heard that it was good business to hire the 
handicapped. During the year which followed, little 
publicity was given the subject but efforts continued 
to be made to interest businessmen in observance of 
NEPH Week. From time to time, several prominent 
men accepted chairmanship of the committee on the 
basis that others would do the routine work. 

In contrast to this‘early beginning, in the 1952 and 
1953 NEPH Week observances and immediately 
following, publicity reached a new high and handi- 
capped placements a new peak—a record of 400 
placements in one month. 

By this time the NEPH committee was not alone in 
the field; joining hands with it was the Miami Cham- 
ber of Commerce committee—an organization to 
promote handicapped placements dating back to 1939. 

There was no scarcity of work to be done and every- 
one who worked got plenty of recognition so there was 
no rivalry. 

The organizer of the first group concerned with 
jobs for the handicapped, Independence, Inc., became 
chairman of the Handicap Placement Committee of 
the Miami Chamber of Commerce, and the president 
of the Miami Chamber of Commerce became the 
chairman of the NEPH committee. Members on any 
committee were automatically members of the others. 

Each organization had its assignments. The NEPH 
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committee took over during the first week in Octobe: 
The Miami Chamber of Commerce arranged for tw 
weekly radio shows on which the Employment Servic 
could promote placement of the handicapped anc 
older workers. Independence, Inc., not associate: 

with Government, could write letters to politician 

seeking office, asking for their support. 

From the start of the program, when the going was 
the toughest, the radio stations cooperated, never 
refusing a program offered by the Employment Serv- 
ice. The Dade County Medical Association carried 
articles in its monthly publication. Many physicians 
cooperated by appearing on radio programs and as 
speakers at group meetings. This type of activity 
has been very helpful with cardiac, multiple sclerosis 
and cerebal palsy cases. 

The staff of the Employment Service was kept busy 
during the week in October 1953 and at later times, 
distributing literature and posters, arranging radio 
programs, manning booths at a manufacturers’ 
exhibit and in general being available when something 
had to be done. 

Independence, Inc., always enthusiastic, was fairly 
bubbling over with new ideas and infecting the newer 
members. 

Subchairmen were appointed in industries of any 
size in Miami and on a citywide sectional basis, 
including outlying municipalities. The subchairmen 
sent out their own letters and appointed committee 
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George Hazlinski, a rattan winder, punches the timeclock at the 
Empire Furniture Factory. 
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This deaf mute who can operate a comptometer and other 
uae machines is employed by Richard’s Department 
tore. 


members, who automatically became members of the 
main committee. Each subcommittee member solic- 
ited jobs for the handicapped. 

Three happenings following NEPH Week 1953, all 
of them arranged by firms interested in placements of 
the handicapped, indicated growing interest in the 
programs for the handicapped. 

1. A local manufacturers’ exhibit featured a booth 
on placement of the handicapped. 

2. When the National Rehabilitation Service held its 
annual meeting in Miami, several of the prominent 
visitors were invited to an awards dinner arranged 
for by the Miami Chamber of Commerce. Thirty 
or forty Miami businessmen who had been prominent 
in giving jobs to physically handicapped persons and 
had urged others to try them out received citations 
from the Chamber. Citations were also given to 
Henry Viscardi, Jr., of ‘Just One Break’? (J O B) 
fame; Mary Switzer, Director of the Rehabilitation 
Service, Washington, D. C.; and Clarke Ketzel, 
supervisor for the service in south Florida. Ten or 
twelve severely handicapped individuals received cita- 
tions for courageous efforts to rehabilitate themselves 
and remain employable. 

3. Up to the time of the exhibit at The Parade of 
Progress in Washington, various committee members 
had joked that they had honor and recognition and 
used them instead of money. But this particular 
exhibit couldn’t be accomplished without money. 
The Miami Chamber of Commerce and the city of 
Miami made contributions; the Florida State Employ- 
ment Service sent its own representative. Several 
private individuals made donations. The whole thing 
cost amazingly little because so many donated their 
services. Eastern Air Lines had its own exhibit and 
sent a representative who worked with the Miami 
‘roup. Most of the work was done by individuals 
vho met each Saturady morning during previous 
weeks to make plans. Highlights of the exhibit were 
he pictures of physically handicapped individuals at 
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Seamstress employed by the Florida Lighthouse for the Blind. 
This worker has 10-point vision, sees only straight ahead and 
has a hearing defect but manages very well with a hearing aid. 





work and letters from many business firms recounting 
their own success in employing the handicapped. 

Perhaps there is an additional reason Miami has 
achieved success in this field. It is a vacation resort 
as well as a health resort. Many physicians advise 
south Florida residence for people with heart and 
circulatory diseases and for those who have difficulty 
in walking or use crutches and artificial legs. The 
Employment Service is accustomed to interviewing 
persons with these disabilities as it is with many who 
have asthma, sinus trouble or some allergy. A man 
may account for his presence in Miami by saying 
that his doctor feared he could not survive another 
year of colds and pneumonia. Such Miami newcomers 
are locally called ‘‘snowbirds’? upon whom business- 
men look askance because they quit when spring 
arrives and return to their homes in other States. 

The physically handicapped, however, are not 
usually included in this classification, particularly 
if they can show written authorization from their 
doctor to change their residence. This circumstance 
has given Miami some physically handicapped 
workers of outstanding ability, but the success of our 
placement program can’t be attributed to that alone. 
Only the enthusiastic work of local business and 
professional men, who have given their time and 
hired physically handicapped workers in their own 
companies, could accomplish this. 

No matter how well oiled the Employment Service 
mechanism is, it will not reach its peak performance 
without asking for and getting participation from 
and acceptance by the community. Experience with 
the handicapped shows that civic-minded individuals 
who are interested in projects, programs and services 
which the ES supplies must be sought out and culti- 
vated. Some of the more important of these are 
directed to the physically handicapped, youth, veter- 
ans, and older workers. No one person can accom- 
plish all this, but divided among a staff, and with help 
from the community, much can be done to gain for 
these individuals satisfying employment. 
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My Most Satistying 





Handicapped Placement 











Pete on the job at E. Ingraham Co., Bristol, Conn. 


John Roberts 


Interviewer 
Bristol, Conn. 


HEN blindness comes without warning to a young man, 
father of two children, and with a new home not yet paid 
for, it is tragic. 

We first heard of ‘‘Pete’s”” case when we got a telephone call 
asking what placement services were available to a blind person. 
We explained the cooperation that exists between the Employ- 
ment Service and the Board of Education for the Blind, and 
urged that Pete come in and talk to our counselor, Herbert 
Benson. 


The counseling interview developed that Pete had been a 
truckdriver for a construction company, and previous to that 
he had operated a press in a factory. His blindness had been 
caused by diabetic retinitis. 


Because of his diabetic condiiton, the Board of Education for 
the Blind and the Employment Service agreed that a job should 
be found where he would not be moving around, and where 
there would be no chance for him to suffer scratches or cuts. It 
was suggested to him that he should seek a bench job where he 
could do inspection work. He agreed to try it. 

The Board of Education for the Blind gave him instruction in 
Braille and found various types of work which he could do at 
home to develop his hand dexterity. 
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The placement interviewers in the Employment Service, in 
cooperation with the Board of Education for the Blind, began 
an intensive canvass of all the employers in the area who might 
have this type of work available. They stressed the excellent 
hand dexterity which was being developed by Pete and his 
previous excellent work record. 


In the meantime a group of his former high school classmates 
were determined to do something to help him keep his new 
home. I accepted the chairmanship of a group which wanted 
to raise a fund of $5,000; a local bank agreed to act as depository 
for the funds; an attorney drew up the trust instrument; the 
mayor took official notice of the drive; the press and the radio 
cooperated; 60 volunteers canvassed the town; the city donated 
1 day’s receipts from parking meters; a former employer and 
his employees pledged $35 per week for 1 year; a contractor 
painted his house; milK and fuel oil were supplied by dealers 
for 1 year; a seeing-eye dog was offered by the Lion’s Club; 
and the firemen held a ball and sold sandwiches to raise money 
for ‘‘Pete’s fund.” 

Three months from the time he was stricken blind an employer 
telephoned to say he had an opening for Pete. The job was 
inspecting fuse caps by the use of a go, no-go gage. The 
starting rate would be $1.35 an hour and he would go on piece- 
work later. 

We immediately contacted the Board of Education for the 
Blind which sent a blind representative to the plant within 24 
hours. He inspected the job and demonstrated how well a 
blind person could do the work. Pete was hired. His take- 
home pay, after all deductions, has averaged from $55 to $60 
per week for the past 10 months, 


The splendid cooperation between the Employment Service 
and the Board of Education for the Blind which resulted in 
Pete’s speedy rehabilitation and a job in which he has made 
good, and the wonderful response of the whole community in 
his time of need, gave me the opportunity to make my most 
satisfying physically handicapped placement. 


John A. Macintosh 


Interviewer 
Denver, Colo. 


T= greater the obstacles, the more gratifying a handicapped 
placement becomes. My challenge came in the person of 
Paul W. Clowes: Amputation right leg just below the knee 
fitted with prosthetic appliance; amputation right arm just 
below the elbow, no appliance; cardiac condition and age 
factor of 53 years. 


A very self-sufficient person, Mr. Clowes had not availed 
himself of our services until late 1953, after the old umpire— 
Life—had called too many strikes against him. His mental 
attitude was excellent and he fully realized the placement 
problem he presented. 

An employers’ labor market was not conducive to the usual 
methods of job development. Close scrutiny of orders was 
maintained with a view to fitting Mr. Clowes into one of 
thes: openings. 

After several weeks of patient waiting on the part of Mr. 
Clowes, and continued diligence by the office staff, our oppor- 
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nity arrived, An opening for a caretaker-guard occurred 

a large bank which is receiver for a defunct fishing club. 

[he area to be guarded consisted of the club grounds with 
a perimeter of more than 8 miles. This, offhand, would seem 
to rule out a guard with an artificial leg and a cardiac condi- 
tion. However, the area can be observed from a vantage point 
hgh in the area. 


[he principal quality needed by a guard for this particular 
job was a man of considerable ability in diplomatically handling 
difficult situations which would arise in denying the use of 
the grounds to former members. 


Mr. Clowes’ qualifications were discussed with officials at 
the bank and it was decided to give him a chance. The result: 
Happy applicant! Happy employer! Happy interviewer! 
Mr. Clowes will be retained by the bank after litigation with 
the fishing club has been adjudicated. 


Beatrice G. Ames 
Employment Counselor 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Nplate of accomplishment in spite of seemingly insur- 
mountable difficulties convinces us that a goal can be 
attained if we keep our eyes raised toward higher horizons. 


Our experience in the case of Mr. X is a good example. 
Here was a man 36 years old, born with a spastic condition 
which affected his legs, causing him to walk with a lumbering 
gait, throwing himself forward with each step. With a disability 
such as this, it was difficult for him even to walk. In addition 
to this, his throat muscles were affected and he was able to 
talk only with much grimacing, straining and lack of salivary 
control. His speech had a loud guttural tone and his words 
were scarcely intelligible. Because of his physical condition, 
family relations were intolerable and his stepfather forced 
him to leave home. 


In contrast to these repelling factors, this man possessed a 
keen mind and a desire to accomplish a goal in life above 
mediocrity. He is a graduate of a State university with a 
major in sociology. This goal had been attained with the 
assistance of a service club. After graduation, he decided to 
seek medical help in the East to improve his spastic throat 
condition, which doctors had diagnosed as hopeless. Without 
funds, he hitch-hiked back East and, in order to keep body and 
soul together, tried to make a living by selling from door to 
door. He told us that on many occasions the door was slammed 
in his face because of his ungainly appearance and facial 
contortions. Unfortunately, this trip proved fruitless. 


During his visits to the local office, it was apparent that 
considerable difficulty would be met in placing him in any 
employment and particularly in his chosen field. Although 
he was willing to accept any work—clerical or manual— 
employer acceptance was very difficult to obtain due to his 
physical appearance and lack of control. Employers stated 
that his appearance was too disturbing for him to work around 
others. 


While trying to develop a long-range plan for the man, 
we finally placed him in a menial capacity with an agency 
which employed handicapped persons. Reports from the 
agency stated that he was industrious, had a very fine person- 
ality, was very wel¥ liked by all his coworkers, and they had 
become used to his physical condition. While there, a followup 
letter from the director of student affairs at the university 
from which he was graduated, stated that he should be given 
“conservative encouragement and should not be led to hope 
for too much, but to plug away faithfully.” 


During his free time, he continued to contact the local office 
:egarding opportunities to use his capabilities. It was during 
1e of these visits that we suggested the possibility of institu- 
“onal employment where no public contact was involved and 
here his university training could be utilized. Fortunately, 
© was acquainted with a State official whom he had known 
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since school days and who, he thought, could assist him in 
accomplishing his occupational goal. We encouraged him to 
have a personal interview and assisted him in filling out the 
necessary application forms. Eventually he obtained a position 
with a penal institution, working on case histories of inmates. 
This was particularly fitting as he had included courses in 
criminology in his studies. 

After working on this job for some time, he again contacted 
this office, stating that he found his work very satisfying and 
felt that he could be of service to the inmates because of his 
own personal experiences. He is still continuing to study to 
improve himself. 


No case is hopeless when including such tenacity of purpose 
and determination as possessed by this young man. Experi- 
ences of this nature should inspire and encourage us to continue 
working conscientiously and resolutely in carrying out our 
responsibilities in this so worthwhile form of endeavor. 


Weir M. Harris 
Employment Counselor 
Memphis, Tenn. 


ee disabilities are the hardest to get employers to 
accept in this day of blanket insurance, multi-state com- 
panies, and personnel managers hundreds of miles from the 
*‘home office” where company policies are made and interpreted. 

Years numbering more than 65 practically seal off a man 
from the labor market. 


Education limited to sixth grade automatically cuts job 
opportunities to an infinitesimal minimum for a man who can 
no longer use physical strength to help him make a living. 

All these employment handicaps seemed insurmountable 
obstacles in Carl’s search for a job, yet work he must! To 
remain inactive after spending 26 years in the employ of a 
sheet-metal contractor was unthinkable, even though the slight 
stroke he had had prevented his return to the job he knew so 
well. And so he came to the Tennessee Department of Em- 
ployment Security for counseling. 


Despite the serious arteriosclerosis, arthritis in his knees and 
hardness of hearing in one ear, both the counselor and Carl 
knew there was a job somewhere for him because he had so 
very much to “sell” to the right employer. That burning 
desire to work—those long, long years as a mechanic—a bright 
and cheery disposition and a native intelligence which could be 
put to practical use in lieu of formal education, all these assets 
would serve as occupational factors in the selective placement 
process. 


The first referral offered Carl was with a locker club in the 
downtown area where the sailors changed uniforms for mufti, 
bought cold drinks and left their clothes to be cleaned or 
laundered. This work was quite satisfactory, in that the physi- 
cal demands of the job were very slight, little if any education 
was needed, and the older man was quite acceptable to the 
employer, especially in light of his exceedingly good references 
as to dependability. However, there was one aspect of Carl’s 
character the counselor had overlooked—the fact that he was 
intensely religious. After trying to stick it out, he returned at 
the end of the week, saying that the rough talk and sometimes 
tipsy condition of his clientele were more than he could take. 
‘I have to feel right for it to be the right job for me,”’ was his 
explanation. 


There followed a period of fruitless search on the part of the 
counselor and of the applicant, for Carl just couldn’t stay home 
and wait. Then to the office came a sound job for good- 
natured Carl. An employed salesman owned and operated in 
the evening a small radio repair shop as a sideline. He placed 
an order for a woman receptionist to take service calls, issue 
repaired radios to customers and to keep the shop open during 
the daytime hours. The counselor persuaded the employer 
that a man would be even better than a woman on the job. 
Carl was referred and hired. 
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The 6-month followup call to the employer revealed the fact 
that Carl was now manager, was doing simple electrical ap- 
pliance repair and some radio servicing for 50 percent of the 
profits. He was buying all supplies, keeping all necessary re- 
ports and records and even doing a bit of baby sitting when the 
boss’ wife went on a shopping trip. In his spare time Carl was 
raising rabbits and chickens behind the shop on shares with 
his employer. Everybody was happy—even the neighbors 
were pleased at having such a cheerful, energetic and upright 
man in their midst. 

This utilization of a physically handicapped, 68 year old, 
sixth grader was one of the most satisfying selective placements 
this counselor ever achieved. 


Nettie MeArthur 


Counselor, Professional, Sales 
and Clerical Office 
Chicago, Ill. 


ICHARD’s physical condition has remained the same since 
his first contact with our office 8 years ago. He still has 
to use crutches and leg braces. 

He had been struck by polio when he was 10 and has com- 
pletely lost the use of his legs. He can move quickly with his 
crutches, but no power exists in his legs and in sitting he has 
to place his feet in position with his hands. It takes a great deal 
of effort to stand. Seeing him this way, one is stirred with a 
deep desire to help, but once he settles himself in a chair, his 
eager spirit, his well-trained mind, and his businesslike ap- 
proach cause his handicap to be forgotten. 

Getting his first job after high-school graduation had been no 
easy task, and he had to content himself with photo retouching 
on a free-lance basis. In order to equip himself for work with 
a more assured income, he attended some Government classes 
in drafting during the war. Through our agency he obtained 
his first drafting position with a locomotive manufacturer. 

Richard prospered at this company. In the 8 years which 
followed, he received several promotions and managed to save 
enough money to build a home (especially designed for his 
needs) in a suburb near his place of work. It seemed as though 
he and his family—which now includes two youngsters—were 
‘fall set.” 

But misfortune struck again. Faced with a sharp curtailment 
in their production schedule, the locomotive company had a 
heavy layoff and Richard was included. 

Fully confident of his ability, he established contact with 
many firms for employment but without success. At this point 
he applied to the Illinois State Employment Service for help. 
The market was quite different this time and drafting jobs were 
not so plentiful. General unemployment prevailed. Beside 


’ 


applicant. 
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TV station where a dispatcher’s job proved right for the 





the problem of employer acceptance, consideration had to be 
given to the physical layout of the work area, the accessibility 
and the physical hazards. Where was that ideal situation 
After much telephone solicitation, an employer was found whx 
agreed (although dubiously) to interview our applicant, wit! 
the result that he gladly hired him at a starting salary of $350 : 
month. 

Two weeks after our referral, we called the employer to chex 
on Richard’s progress. Seldom have we heard such enthusi 
astic comment from a personnel manager. 

“Richard?” he said. ‘‘Why, he’s one of the best men we’v. 
ever had. We’re definitely earmarking him for promotion—at 
a nice raise in salary—the first chance we get. Thanks for 
sending him to us.” 


Frank J. Bozicevich 


Counseling Supervisor 
St. Paul, Minn. 


gn 30 years ago, in a small midwestern community, a boy 
was born without a left hand. 

This boy made satisfactory adjustments to life in his home, on 
the playground, in school and later on in various jobs. When 
he applied for work at the St. Paul local office, various staff 
members cooperated in finding suitable work for him. He tells 
his own story in the following words: 

“It was during the second World War that I left college to go 
to work. Like most of the college kids at that time I was tired 
of living off an allowance from my folks when there were 
several good jobs to be had. After leaving college I went to 
work for the United States Government at Ogden, Utah, in the 
accounting office. 

‘‘When [ returned to Minnesota, I went to work at a stopgap 
job, until I became a bookkeeper with the Rice Motor Co. serv- 
ing ascombination secretary, credit manager, bill collector, 
salesman, messenger, and general handyman. Later, I worked 
for the Veterans’ Administration asa file clerk, mail clerk, and 
finally an accounting clerk. The next job was inthe Commerce 
Department, Census Bureau in Agricultural Statistics, as acting 
assistant section chief or troubleshooter with two assistants. 
This troubleshooting required a thorough knowledge of the 
section’s procedures, routines, and capacities of its personnel. 

‘*‘When the census work was over I returned to Faribault, and 
for a long time was without a job. Finally I located a job 
dispatching taxicabs which was a marginal job at best. It had 
about the same wage schedule as a waitress, with the hours long 
and the pay poor. I stayed on this job about 9 months (it took 
that long to get and save enough money to comfortably look 
for another job.)”’ 
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job for this one-handed applicant. 
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KSTP-TV’s dispatcher’s desk which turned out to be the ideal 
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in July 1953, this man, whom we will call Mr. X, registered 

th our local employment office in St. Paul. Shortly there- 

er, the St. Paul local office received an order from one of the 

| ading radio-T’V stations for a monitor-dispatcher. After the 

sual interviews, Mr. X was hired in that capacity. Here is an 
ight to his present job as he continues: 

‘Then I came to KSTP-TV and to the dispatcher job I have 

w. This job requires me to listen to all police and fire calls, 

pick out the newsworthy events, and to send photocars to the 
scene of action. This requires not only a news sense, but also 
1 extensive knowledge of police procedures and the Twin City 
‘a. Our photocars often arrive on the scene before the police 
or the fire departments. 

‘There is one story that is too good to pass up. When the 
bank at Hastings was held up last fall, we called our stringer- 
photographer at Hastings to take pictures. When we finally 
located him, he was at a filling station across the street from the 
bank—but, he didn’t know of the holdup!” 

‘The station manager indicated that Mr. X has been doing a 
creditable job and is satisfied with his work. Mr. X, on the 
other hand, is well adjusted and is spending his spare time 
profitably by taking extension courses at the University of 
Minnesota in order to complete requirements for a degree. 


Mattie C. Jones 
Supervisor of Counseling 
New Orleans, La. 


Ms p, 43 years of age, was referred for counseling when she 
4¥4 reported to the local Employment Service office and 
requested assistance in securing some type of suitable employ- 
ment. She walked only with crutches and the assistance of 
another person. The counseling interview revealed that both 
legs were badly crippled as the result of polio when she was 
1 year old. She had received no specific treatment until 1946 
when she was fitted with braces and furnished crutches. 
However, she was unable to get about with the braces because 
of the increased weight and was soon forced to discard them. 

After high school, she had completed a secretarial course 
and held one position for 9 months as a part-time typist for a 
State agency in an adjoining State. All her subsequent efforts 
to secure work had been unsuccessful; her only income had 
been a small public assistance grant. It was obvious that this 
brief period of employment had brought her much satisfaction 
and she longed to be financially independent again and a part 
of a group. She expressed a desire to be considered for any 
type of work we felt she could do, since she had lost her skill 
in typing. She lived with her only close relative, a brother 
who had come to New Orleans hoping to secure steady work. 

The counselee agreed that she had two major needs which 
should be considered before any attempt was made toward job 
placement; namely, to explore the possibility of securing 
brushup training in typing, and to improve her ability to get 
around. She appeared eager to explore the possibility of 
securing this help through another agency. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation counselor accepted the 
referral of Miss D. for services. The usual medical examinations 
were obtained, including an orthopedic examination. The 
orthopedist suggested operations, which he felt would allow 
Miss D. to walk unassisted and fairly well. The result was that 
through the Vocational Rehabilitation program she under- 
went three operations in 6 months on both legs. The ortho- 
pedist felt that a fourth operation was needed to correct a 
drop foot, but advised postponing further surgery until she 


had fully recovered and had been ambulatory for some time. . 


Miss D. could now walk without crutches, but because of her 
weak musculature, ambulation was difficult and she was 
provided a brace for the right leg and a Canadian crutch. 
Following her discharge by the doctor, Miss D. was enrolled 
in a secretarial school for a brushup course in typing. Her 
progress was satisfactory and at the end of 3 months she was 
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ready for placement. She was again referred to the Employ- 
ment Service counselor. Several employer contacts were made 
before an interview was arranged with the personnel director 
of a large local hospital where an opening existed for a typist 
in the dietary department. Miss D. was hired, is still working, 
and has made a fine record in the year and a half she has been 
employed She saved enough money to finance the fourth 
operation (to stabilize her right ankle), which she underwent 
in June. The hospital paid her salary during her convalescence. 

Miss D. is liked and admired by all who come in contact 
with her. She displayed remarkable courage during her long 
periods of convalescence. She gets along well with people and 
is very popular with her coworkers and the residents at the 
boarding club where she lives. She no longer appears shy or 
lacking in self-confidence. 

This is not the most difficult placement I have made, but I 
think it is the most satisfying. Not because .it may well be 
termed a successful placement; not because it exemplifies the 
importance of teamwork in working with handicapped appli- 
cants; but, because of the great feeling of self-satisfaction I 
experienced from my small part in helping this courageous 
woman to hold her head high with a sense of belonging, of 
participation, of contribution, of security. 


Robert T. Lutz 


Counselor 
Kansas City, Mo. 


| Ahppsesinnes born April 28, 1927, suffered an attack of spinal 
meningitis at the age of 3, which left him totally deaf. 
He was reared on a farm and did not attend school until 
he was almost 12 years old. He then enrolled with the Kansas 
State School for the Deaf, where he completed the seventh grade. 
Due to a change in fesidence, he completed the eighth grade in 
1948 at the Missouri School for the Deaf at Fulton. In school 
he had special training in leather and woodworking and also in 
lipreading. He could speak only a few words learned in early 
childhood. 

After completing school, Kenneth worked for 3 months as a 
carwasher in the fall of 1948, 5 months as a stitcher machine 
operator in 1949, 2 months as a truckloader in 1950. In 1951 
he went to Chicago and worked for a year for a company manu- 
facturing movie cameras and projectors. He did not work very 
long at any specific job while in the plant. Some of the jobs he 
performed were automatic screw machine operator, riveting 
machine operator, hand assembler, and spot welder. He liked 
this work, but was laid off because of business conditions. 
Between jobs, Kenneth worked on the farm for his father, but he 
did not like farming. In December 1952, he made his first 
contact with this office. He was very discouraged because he 
was unable to obtain a job, and had to depend on his brother. 

During the interview he demonstrated his ability to read lips 
very efficiently. He evidenced a strong interest in mechanical 
work, especially machine operation, but had never worked for 
any great length of time on any such job. Tests revealed that he 
had the ability to do work which required a high degree of 
manual and finger dexterity. He decided to accept either 
machine operation or assembly work, preferably a job which 
would be permanent and where he could have a chance to 
advance. He was willing to accept any reasonable salary at the 
start. 

On January 9, 1953, an opening was developed for an assem- 
bler of fishing rods with the Phantom Products, Inc., manu- 
facturers of glass fishing rods. Kenneth started to work immedi- 
ately. In a followup in April 1953, the employer stated that 
Kenneth was doing an excellent job and seemed to like the work 
very much. He was being trained to operate punch presses, 
drill press, shapers, and grinders. The employer was well 
pleased. 

Kenneth visited this office on July 6, 1954, while on vacation. 
He informed me that he has been promoted to the job of super- 
visor over the department which makes and assembles the 
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handles for the fishing rods. He is now 27 years of age and 
married. He has certainly proved that his inability to hear and 
his limited education are no handicaps. 


Leopold Myslicki 
Chief, Technical Services 
Tucson, Ariz. 


pase handicapped persons multiplies many times the 
usual satisfaction derived in the Employment Service from 
bringing together a worker and a job. Assisting disabled 
applicants to obtain employment is particularly satisfying to me 
since I am a disabled person myself. As chief of technical 
services in the Tucson, Ariz., local office, it has been many years 
since I worked at a placement desk. However, because of my 
personal interest in the problem of handicapped placement and 
because I have been a member of the ‘Tucson Community 
Committee for the Physically Handicapped since 1946, I do 
interview and counsel many disabled applicants. 


One of the most gratifying placements I did make came about 
through my work with out local committee during NEPH Week. 
The committee work has primarily consisted of arranging civic 
club and radio and television programs. Speeches, films, 
forums, panels, and interviews with personnel managers were 
our particular stock in trade. By 1951 it was felt some new 
format was needed to arouse greater interest. We hit upon the 
idea of dramatizing the problem by interviewing handicapped 
applicants before service clubs and soliciting job offers. Our 
local employment service office furnished three applicants and 
the State vocational rehabilitation division, a cooperating 
agency on the NEPH committee, referred ‘‘Josie’’ to me. 


Josie was about 21 when we first met in September 1951. 
She was short, plump, dark, and walked with a’slight stiff- 
legged limp. She told me she had left scliool after the ninth 
grade to go to work at Woolworth’s as a soda dispenser. She 
had 3 falls after 18 months on the job and finally there was so 
much pain in her right leg that she had to quit work. Exami- 
nation revealed an osteogenic sarcoma (tumor) necessitating 
amputation 2 inches above the right knee. She was fitted with 
an artificial leg and, after learning to walk, Josie was ready to 
enter some new field. The Crippled Children’s Division had 
assumed responsibility for medical care. Now Vocational 
Rehabilitation took over. Charles Orvis, senior counselor, 
and Josie agreed that a secretarial course would provide the 
most suitable plan of training. 

Josie didn’t do well in secretarial school because she was so 
very worried about her mother’s responsibilities. Her father 
had died about the time of her operation and somehow she 
felt partially to blame. “ Her mother couldn’t work as she spoke 
little English and was needed at home to take care of her son, 
age 5, and a nephew, age 6. Josie’s aunt, who was living with 
the family, was the only wage earner. During the period of 
Josie’s training, the State welfare department made a grant 
under its aid to dependent children program, while Vocational 
Rehabilitation paid for tuition, supplies, and partial living 
maintenance. Two years of training had gone by and now 
the agency felt she was ready for placement. 


Josie and I ran through a rough rehearsal of our act before 
our first program. When she first came to see me she was so 
eager to put her best foot forward that she wore a very fancy 
rose taffeta party dress. I casually suggested that she come to 
our interviews dressed as she would go to work in an office. 
It was a relief to see her appear at our first program in an 
appropriate black skirt and yellow blouse. 


Our informal manner of presentation, in which the handi- 
capped applicants told their own stories was a definite success 
in showing businessmen that here were human beings who 
needed work, who were trained, and whose physical handicaps 
did not hinder them from being able to do a good job. All 
that these disabled applicants asked was a chance to prove 
their abilities and capacities. After the third meeting, one 
before the Lions Club, the head of one of Tucson’s large depart- 
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ment stores asked me to send Josie over to see the office manager. 
As a result of her interview, Josie was hired and assigned to 
typing and general office duties. 


That was 2 years ago and Josie is still with the store, doing 
some bookkeeping and checkwriting. She likes her job and she 
likes the people with whom she works. 


I chose Josie as my most memorable handicapped place- 
ment because she illustrates the success of the team approach 
to rehabilitation with a number of agencies working together 
to render services. Successful placement in Josie’s case meant 
removing her family from relief and restoring Josie to a happy 
and useful place in the community. 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, June 1954 
United States and Territories 











| Percentage 
Number change 
or from 
amount previous 
month 
Overall 1 
Ge One ee a ee 2 1, 271, 900 +-4 
Weeks of unemployment | : 
OS ee res 8, 995, 800 +3 
Weekly average insured un- | 
employment 3............. | 1, 924, 000 —7 
Weeks compensated......... | 7, 997, 300 +3 
Weekly average beneficiaries. | 1, 817, 600 —2 
Benefits paid................| $190, 959, 400 +3 
Funds available as of June 30, | 
DRESS MAREN Cd a walois 3 | $8, 442, 079, 700 —1 
New applications............ | 875, 000 +19 
Referrals: 
ee 1, 238, 200 +109 
Nonagricultural......... | 792, 000 +7 
Placements: 
pe eee 1, 224, 400 +118 
Nonagricultural......... | 470, 500 +7 
Tee skcw-albisls a ord 267, 200 +6 
are 203, 300 +9 
Handicapped......... 15, 900 —4 
Counseling interviews........ 110, 000 —3 
Individuals given tests. ....... 85, 000 —9 
eee 164, 000 +8 
Veterans 4 
RUT TOE Oi sin ioe 4-40 5 53, 900 +32 
Weeks of unemployment | 
I SF os a eens. | 438, 700 _ +10 
Weekly average insured un- | 
Co eererrr rr | 98, 000 +2 
MAIN «65555 5 gicinnce wks $9, 734, 600 +9 
New applications............ 186, 400 +11 
Referrals, nonagricultural.... . 177, 500 —% 
Placements, nonagricultural. . .| 107, 100 —1 
Placements, handicapped... . .| 7, 400 —4 
Counseling interviews........ 29, 300 +4 





1 The first 7 items refer to Stale unemployment insurance programs only; they 
include data for veterans filing under State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Data exclude territories. 

4 The first 4 items contain data relating to the program under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 15,000 initial 
claims, 65,800 weeks claimed, 15,000 insured unemployment and $475,800 m 
benefits for veterans who were filing to supplement payments under State pro- 
grams. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement benefits under the 
railroad unemployment insurance program. 

5 Includes 771 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans fil ing 
under UCV program. 
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Job Guide for Young Workers 
1954 Edition 


HIS IS ONE of the Bureau of Employment Security’s most popular publications. More than 

30,000 copies of the 1953 edition were sent out to individuals and groups interested in jobs fo 

young workers. This new and considerably enlarged 1954 edition of the Jos GuIDE FoR YOUNG 
Workers should prove even more valuable to counselors and all others concerned with the job prob- 
lems of youth. Young people themselves will find the GuipE helpful in making their decisions about 
various beginning job fields. 


» Consisting of 46 pages, this new edition contains descriptions of 73 beginning occupations in felds 
which offer thousands of job opportunities to youth yearly. For each of the occupations covered, 
there is information on duties, qualifications for the job, job characteristics, opportunities for employ- 
ment and advancement, and methods of entry. 


p> Other helpful material directs the young job seeker to the Federal and State agencies which can 
provide job information on the current labor market as well as counseling and aptitude testing serv- 
ices. Other features of the GuIpE are some selected readings and tips on how to get a job. 


p> The Guipe was prepared and published by the Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment Security 
in cooperation with the State Employment Security Agencies. It is on sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. at 30 cents a copy with a 25 percent 
discount when ordered in 100-quantity lots. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


THE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW is published by the Bureau of Employment Security 
with the cooperation of the State Employment Security Agencies, and is distributed without charge 
to personnel of the National and Stdte Employment Security offices. It is also available on sub- 
scription at $2.00 a year (single copies 20 cents) from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. In countries other than the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico, annual subscription is $2.60. 


Expressions of opinion in articles published in the REVIEW are those of the authors and are 
not to be construed as official opinions of the Bureau of Employment Security. 


The printing of this publication was approved by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
January 30, 1953. 
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